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AN OFFICIAL AND HIS AIDs. 


PICTURESQUE almost beyond description, blessed | 
with a climate the most genial, enriched with pro- | 
ducts the most various, and inhabited by a people 
the most courteous, Japan may be said to be one 
of the most interesting countries for the enterpris- 
ing traveller. Much has been written by cruisers 
in its waters, and visitors to its shores for longer 
or shorter periods; but still much more has to be 
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done before we can have a complete acquaintance 
with its manifold beauties, its various productions, 
its history, its customs, its religious rites, its 
various ingenious arts, and the thousand other 
matters which present themselves to the thought- 
ful student and traveller. Secluded for so many 
ages, the realms of this mighty empire, now re- 
stored to its rightful position, thanks to recent 
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intercourse with the outer world of Europe and 
America, are passing through a change which will 
eventually make them an object of the deepest in- 
terest to the whole world. From the old writers 
and Dutch chroniclers we have had accounts, 
more or less trustworthy, of the glittering palaces 
adorned with gold and lacquer, the people in their 


quaint attire, the temples and priests of Buddha, | 
the worship of the Kami, the stately processions | 


and courtly ceremonies of the nobles, and many 
other salient features of Japanese scenery and life. 
But to a better realization of this remarkable 
nation in all its peculiarities and national charac- 
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miscellaneous company of Chinese, Japanese and 
mercantile gentlemen from every country in Eu- 
rope, and not a few from the States. 

‘The marked physiognomy of the Chinese, with 
their sallow skins and distinctive costume, not to 
speak of their tails; the keen Oriental character, 
diminutive stature but manly bearing of the Japa- 
nese, all dressed in European style; and the un- 
mistakable accent of the Americans, with a certain 
cosmopolitan look of self-satisfaction, added to the 
heterogeneous elements of the voyagers bound to 
the far East, cannot fail to strike the mind with 
peculiar sensations. 





ENTRANCE ‘TO THE BAY—Duwo-NapaA. 


teristics, it becomes necessary for the traveller to | 


pay a lengthy and thorough visit to its domains. 
He needs to see for himself, and ‘‘to catch the 
manners living as they rise,’’ thus obtaining cor- 
rect and thoughtful impressions of the outer and 
inner life of its people. 

The writer in visiting this country pursued the 
most direct route, which is by the way of San 
Francisco, taking one of a line of steamers plying 
between the ‘*Golden Gate’’ and Japan and 
China across the Pacific. Of the incidents attend- 
ing the voyage very little of general interest may 
be said. Soon after getting aboard, we perceive 
the smack of Orientalism in the general cargo and 
passengers. We find ourselves hustled among a 


| character. 


Such are the principal elements of our company ; 
and it is thus that we have a rare opportunity for 
comparing the two great specimens of Oriental 
The solid and astute Chinaman, and 
the quick-witted and observant Japanese are as 


| totally different as if they belonged to distinct 


races. Perhaps they do; but if they are to be 
classed under the same Mongolian type, the Japa- 
nese must have separated from the original stock 
at a very early period. From what we have 
learned of their languages we conceive that there 
is no connection whatever between these people. 
The Chinese is singularly affected by intonations, 
and its roots are different from those of the Japa- 
nese. The beautiful smoothness of the latter re- 
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minds one of the Italian or Spanish, while the sumes some thirty days’ hard steaming. As the 
former is sometimes extremely harsh, and grates steamer approaches the Japanese coast, the outline 
upon the ear with sharp consonantal sounds. It is of the southernmost point of the province of Awa 
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THE MIKADO’s RECEPTION. 


very true that some words are common to both | appears in view. Keeping the iron-bound and 
languages, and it is very difficult to see how such dangerous coast well to starboard, the more promi- 
words can be the same or nearly so, without there | nent Cape Susaki presents itself; the traveller be- 
being a strong relation between the nations. holds for the first time the opposite outline of the 

The voyage from San Francisco to Japan con- | province of Sagami, and the vessel enters, by a 
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devious line, the Bay of Yedo. This bay is | The mas or temples of the Shintoists are less 
properly the Sea of Shinagawa, by which name prominent objects; but here and there such also 
only is it known to the nativest As the land | are to be seen. 


OFFICIAL IN CourT DREss. 


opens up, the coast becomes more distinct, though | ‘Passing up to the anchorage off Yokohama, we 
still distant, and the wooded slopes are seen | are surprised to see the large gathering of vessels 
clearly, with here and there picturesque villages, | from all nations, both merchantmen and war-ships. 
and the teras or temples of the Buddhist religion | There is a good’sprinkling of Japanese men-of-war, 
crowning the hills or nestling in luxuriant groves. 


as may be expected, sporting the national flag with 
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its flaming red sun, for the Japanese are proud of 
their national standard. Believing themselves de- 
scended from the Sun goddess, ‘Ten-shio-daijin, 
they speak with enthusiasm of their name and race, 
and like to tell the meaning of their country’s 
designation. Japan, or, as they say, Nippon 
(meaning the whole country, and not the large 
island, as is often supposed), means the Sun’s 
source, or the Sun's rising, and often in their 
picture-books the mighty orb is depicted ris- 

ing from the sea on the east. Making the 
port in the early morning, we have the sun 
gloriously rising above the hills in Kadzsua 
province, and the towering peak of the moun- 

tain Kandyama will stand out clearly be- 
hind him, while the snowy crown of Fujiy- 
ama rises in front, some fifty miles away. 

There are two chief hatobas or quays, the 
“east” and the ‘west.’ The English, French 
and American consulates are conspicuous by 
their ensigns waving above them. The na- 
tive custom-house and the Japanese batteries 
are striking objects in the foreground of the 
picture. The low, quaint-looking Japanese 
houses lining the quays, and the very foreign- 
looking specimens of humanity that are pro- 
menading, or are engaged in busy morning 
toil, excite the interest and wonder of the 
spectator. 

Yokohama was opened to trade in 1859, 
or twenty years ago, and is now the chief 
port of Japan. No other city, we believe, 
does so large a trade with foreigners. Here 
are merchants or their agents from London, 
devoting themselves to making bargains in 
tea and silk. The Americans are also not 
inactive; wherever a dollar is to be turned, 
the thoroughbred Yankee is sure to be pres- 
ent. The Italians also seek the port for silk- 
worm’s eggs, and to study all that concerns 
this valuable product of the far East. Ger- 
many is not behind, her merchants being 
well represented in Yokohama. 


As anew place, the offspring of European trade, | 


we find it a perfect model settlement. The streets 


and squares are well laid out, but the town being | 


built mostly on swampy ground, it has had to pass 


first was defective, the Japanese, or some other au- 
thorities, were neglectful, and great complaints 
were made, with good reason, as there was much 





disease at certain seasons. Modern arrangements, 


however, have made it everything that could be 
desired. The roads are repaired, the houses are 
improved, and it has a police, such as it is. 
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OFFICIAL OBEISANCE. 


But we are most struck with the first appearance 
of Japanese life in this far-off land. Truly it isa 
patchwork of nations in Yokohama, yet the Japa- 


| nese coloring predominates, and if we take a walk 
through a period of insalubrity. The drainage at | 


down the principal street, the O-dori, we are 
charmed with the clean and tidy habits of the 
natives. The busy merchant or shopkeeper in his 
comfortable place of business, looks the very pic- 
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ture of respectability and contentment. He salutes 
you as you enter with, ‘*‘ Good morning’’ (Ohaiyo). 
He brings forth his wares in profusion, treating | 
you to a cup of tea, ora cup of saké, a sort of 
wine. Pipes are never wanting, and Europeans 
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parts. Their caricaturists are exceedingly clever 
at it. The dresses of foreign ladies, the bewon- 
derment of foreigners generally, the penchant for 
horse-riding, the queer attitudes of the observant 
stranger, the foreign umbrella and awkward beaver 
hat, are portrayed to the life, and with a touch of 
sarcasm. It is worth while to visit the booksellers’ 
and printsellers’ shops. The picture-books will 
amuse and enlighten the traveller who can stay to 
examine them. 

Promenading the quays and streets leading 
thereto, we are struck with the incessant traffic. 
‘The everlasting din of the Japanese workmen or 
coolies as they pace along towards the water-side 
with their heavy packs, shouting a sort of monot- 
onous chant, reminds us that we are in a strange 
land. It is a sound cheering to the merchant. 


| Looking towards the bay, the innumerable craft of 


| native shape and of all sizes strike the eyes. 





OFFICIAL IN ORDINARY DREss. 


take cigars in their pockets, and thus they while 
away the time, occupied in inspecting and purchas- 
ing the splendid lacquer ware, the old bronzes, 
silks, and various well-made articies which are to | 
be found on sale. 

There is, probably, no city of the East where so 
great a variety of specimens of the genus homo 
may be seen. 


All 
neatness, devoid of paint, well-managed and clean, 
the Japanese are quite equal to their neighbors, 
the Chinese, in their boating capabilities. The 
fact is that everyone’s duty is clearly defined, and 


the division of labor carried out vigorously in 


Japan, and so every operation is well performed. 
They do not expect to get square pegs into round 
holes, and every one is educated for his position. 

Glancing across the bay, and the heights of 
Kanagawa appear, well wooded and clear, being 
only about three miles away. The water is very 
shallow on that side, and hence the value of Yoko- 
hama, asa port. At Kanagawa, there is a station 
used in what we must call bygone times, where 
lodging accommodations were provided for the 
princes, feudal lords and their retainers, sometimes 
hundreds in number, who journeyed along the 
great highway, the Tokaido, to Yedo, to take up 
their quarters for .six months every year. They 
used to keep term or be in residence half the year 
at Yedo, and the balance of the time in their 


| own domains. This was galling enough, especially 


as they had to leave their families as hostages under 
the protection of the Tycoon. And we cannot 
wonder that they and their retainers were not 


| always in the best of tempers as they passed along. 


Dangerous was it for the stray foreigners from 


| Yokohama to venture in their way. Some fool- 


hardy ones did it to their cost. Now all this is 


changed, and one can travel on the Tokaido, or 

The Japanese are given to sketching 

the peculiarities of their visitors from foreign | 
| 


‘*Great Eastern Road,’’ with perfect impunity. 
The distance to Yedo by sea is short, but the 
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route by way of Kanagawa is the pleasantest, as |The sacred citadel of Miako no longer contains 


one can see the country and the people, and the 


the divine Mikado within its forbidden precincts. 


sea besides. Skirting the bay by a decent road, His Majesty has removed to Yedo. The Shiro, 


we perceive how shallow the water is here- 
abouts ; sand-banks and mudflats being left 
above water as the tide recedes. Soon the 
Tokaido is entered, and after passing Kana- 
gawa, we next reach Kawasaki, a small vil- 
lage on the Yedo road. It now becomes 
apparent that we are approaching an import- 
ant city by the crowds of wayfarers which 
throng the road. Presently we reach Shin- 
agawa, which is a suburb of Yedo. Here 
the élite of the Yedo aristocracy were ac- 
customed to seek amusement, and lounge, 
admiring the beauties of Yedo Bay, the 
prospect of the city being very fine from 
this point. 

Shinagawa is the last station before the 
arrival in the capital; hence the necessity 
for a formal halt and refreshment. The 
next stage takes us to the Nihon-bashi, or 
Bridge of Yedo, which is near the centre of 
the city, and which forms the starting-point 
and goal of every important route in the 
empire. 

The activity inseparable from life in and 
Near a great city shows itself at Shinagawa. 
The tea-house and’ flower-girls invite the 
passing traveller to rest and repose himself. 
Tea and confectionery and music, such as it 
is, are tempting to the wayworn. The trav. 
eller descends ; he mounts the steps; takes 
his seat on the balcony, and feels disposed to 
enjoy the splendid view here presented of 
the calm waters of the bay, with the: busy 
fleet of native and foreign craft, and the 
slopes of the city covered with palaces 
beyond, while the neat-handed Phillis hands 
him tea and pipes. 

The xorimon is ready, and the bearers, 
squatted on the ground, are waiting the 
word to raise the pole on their shoulders. 
The traveller ending his rest, once more re- 
sumes his seat, and the far from imposing 
cortege moves Yedowards. A good pace is 
soon attained, and ere long he enters the 





A CITIZEN IN WINTER COSTUME. 


Streets of the capital, no longer of the Tycoon, | or citadel of To-Kei, is where he holds court. 


but of his Imperial Highness the Mikado. 


Yedo is now called To-Kei, the ‘‘ Eastern | 
Capital,”’ or To-Kiyo, the ‘‘ Eastern Metropolis.’ | barbarians, meaning the dwellers around Yedo 


| Little did the ancestors of the Emperor of Japan 
imagine when the great subduer of the Eastern 











A REFEcYTorRY. 


and in the Eastern provinces, was appointed, that | circumstances, and is well suited both for trade 


that very place would once become the seat of the 
monarchy. Yet such it is at this day. At the 
head of a beautiful bay, or rather gulf, resting on 
undulating and fertile land, intersected by a fine 
river (Sumida-gawa), the Eastern Capital, now in 
fact the metropolis of Japan, is favored by many 





and commerce and also for improvement and 
pleasure. 


Yedo, or To-Kei, is situated chiefly in the 


| province of Musashi, a small part being in the 


province of Shimosa. It covers an area of about 
thirty-six square miles. The great river, O6- 
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A PALANQUIN, OR NoORIMON. 








gawa, otherwise called Sumida-gawa, divides the | 


city into two parts. The large suburb on the 
east of this river is designated Honjo. Yedo 
itself, on the west of the Sumida-gawa, consists 
of three principal parts: 1. The Shiro or citadel, 
surrounded by a moat, and capable of being en- 
tirely shut off from the rest. 2. The Soto-Shiro, 
or the part outside of the citadel; and 3, the 
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are well acquainted with these so-called shirushis 
mon-dokoro, they know when to do honor, and 
when to pass unconcernedly by. 

As. the traveller advances he finds the streets 
crowded with a busy multitude, and a striking 
peculiarity is the absence of wheeled vehicles. 
Many are on foot, men, women and children, the 
latter playing at shuttlecock or flying kites; but 
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TYPES OF THE SHOPKEEPER CLASS. 


Matst, or town, including the suburbs. In the 
Shiro, erst the stronghold of the Tycoon, and 
where his palace and those of a few near relatives 
were situated, now dwells the Mikado. In the 
Soto-Shiro are many palaces of former daimios, the 
government offices, and certain temples. 

The palaces of the daimios are long, one-storied 
buildings, commonly whitewashed, and very un- 
interesting in appearance. ‘The cognizance of 
each daimio is emblazoned on the doors and 
panels of the woodwork ; and as the inhabitants 


some ride in a strange conveyance, the Xango, 
which means simply a basket of a large size. If 
we suppose a box three feet and a half long by 
two feet and a half high, suspended on a stout 
bamboo-pole, and fancy two holes in the sides of 
the box, so that a person might get in and sit 
with his knees near his chin, or his legs tucked 
under him tailor-fashion, we have a very fair 
conception of what a Kango is, remembering of 
course that the whole is bamboo-work, and con- 





sequently very light. The houses of Yedo are all 
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f | 
very low, never having more than two stories. 


This is deemed desirable, as earthquakes and fires 
are of frequent occurrence. 

Following the Tokaido we come at last-to its 
end, at the Nihon-bashi, or Bridge of Japan. 
This is not the largest, but the best-known bridge 
of Yedo. 





A CANAL 


The workman with his barrow, the marketman 
with his fish, the maiden or youth on some er- 
rand; all are speeding their way in haste, but 
without collision. The civil power is ever ready 
to see that the commonalty behaves itself. The 
most dangerous and troublesome class is that of 
the ronins, men who for some misdeeds have for- 
feited the favor of their master, the feudal lord, 
and who must wander hither and thither to seek 
a livelihood. ‘They have the privilege of using 


A merry crowd is rushing over it. | 


two swords, and in times of excitement they can 


readily use them. Happily, however, this class is 
dying out; the whole country having undergone 
a complete change, the distinctions of class are 
gradually becoming less marked. 

Yedo, or, as we must now call it, To Kiyo, or 
To Kei (To-Kay), the capital of Japan, is, like 


IN YEDO, 


Nineveh of old, ‘‘ an exceeding great city of three 
days’ journey,"’ and the traveller who cannot ex- 
tend his visit beyond a week must be an exceed- 
ingly clever and observant person to carry away 
more than a very fragmentary knowledge of it. 
_ Covering an area of thirty-six square miles, and 
_ situated at the head of a beautiful bay on undula- 
| ting ground, it presents a most picturesque appear- 
| ance, viewed from an eminence. It is intersected 
i by rivers and numerous watercourses, canals, etc., 
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over which fantastic bridges are thrown. 
tervals elevated spots occur, and these are often 
crowned by temples or daimios’ palaces, now be- 
longing to daimios no more. These are not 
crowded together as in Piccadilly or Mayfair ; 
they have their outer and inner courts, in which 
flourish magnificent trees. The palaces are usually 
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That one especially noted is at Toyezin, also 
called Uyeno, where were interred the four im- 
mediate successors of Iyeyas, the ancestor of the 
late reigning family. Iyeyas himself was buried 
in a lovely spot called Nikko, among some hills, 
a day’s journey north of Yedo. But a memorial 
temple was erected near Toyezan, and dedicated 





STREET SCENE IN YEDO, SILOWING 


approached by private bridges, as the dwellings are 
frequently surrounded by watercourses. Within 
these residences all is peace and tranquillity, and 
all are alike scrupulously clean. The mansions of 
the great present no difference from the dwellings 
of the poor, or of the artisan class, except in their 
extent and the fineness of the quality of the mats 
and the value of the screens which adorn them. 
Among the most famous places in To-Kay are 
the temples and the mausoleums of the Tycoons. 


SHors AND RESTAURANT, 


to him under his posthumous title of Tosho Gon- 
gen Sama. Toyezan, before the late revolution 
which reinstated the Mikado, was a magnificent 
place, but having been fortified by the T'ycoon’s 
party, it was partially destroyed in the contest 
which ensued, by the troops of the Princess Sat- 
suma, Choshin, Tosa, and others. 

Another place of sepulture for the Tycoons is the 
temple of “ozoji, in Shiba, near the Tsukiji, or 
“recluimed ground,’’ near the seacoast, where ihe 
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foreign settlement is and where the foreign lega- | The Tycoons were buried in stone vaults within 

tions are situated. The tomb of the Tycoon, who | a sort of sanctum, into which none but the chief 

is buried here, is very imposing. In the outer appointed guardian and priest was allowed to 

i) MW \% igs — merit ‘ . 4 i enter, and he only barefooted. The door 
a Norse -§ ' | 


to these vaults is of solid bronze, and 
fig 23 : AS bap) | 
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within sits the effigy of the deceased 
Tycoon, as in life, with his incense- 
box, table, and its appurtenances before 
him. At one time it was impossible to 
get admission to the quadrangles; but 
now the guardians of these holy places 
are not unwilling to accept a gratuity 
and grant entrance. 

The ‘Tokay is well watered, the rivers 
and streams being quite numerous, and as 
a consequence it has a large number of 
bridges, some eight hundred in all it is 
said. The boundary of Yedo on the 
south is Shinagawa, on the west, Ita- 
bashi, and on the north, Senji. Through 
Shinagawa the Tokaido or Great Eastern 
Road runs from Kioto to Nihon-bashi, 
noticed before. The road northward 
from Nihon-bashi is called Oshin Kaido, 
or northern province. At Shin-bashi, 
two-thirds of the distance between Shi- 
nagawa and Nihon-bashi, is erected the 
terminus of the Yokohama and Yedo 
Railway, which has been opened by the 
Mikado himself quite recently. On the 
occasion, his Imperial Majesty directed 
that high officers and others of position 
should appear in their ancient court 
dress, and not in modern habiliments. 
The emperor also retained the old style 
of dress; but he rode in a splendid car- 
riage built by a London firm expressly 
for the occasion, and was drawn by four 
. fine bays. The novelty of the event in 
_ Japanese history drew together a vast 
multitude of people. The accommoda- 
mh tion on the platform at the terminus was 
| HAH Nit. for ten thousand. The emperor wished 

AI Aa ' that all who desired to see the procession 
quadrangle a large number of stone lanterns are | should find admittance. His Majesty also di- 
erected of granite, bearing the names of the dai- | rected that his beautiful pleasure grounds, the pri- 
mios who dedicated them to the memory of the vate gardens of the former Tycoon, at Hama- 
Tycoons. Within are many bronze lanterns of a | goten, should be thrown open to the public. It 
similar pattern. They are all massive in structure, | was a gala day, and everybody turned out en 
and are like small lighthouses. The mausoleum | masse to do honor to the occasion. 
is rich with gold ai.d lacquer and superb carvings. | At the conclusion of the ceremony the Mikado 
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retired to a drawing-room prepared for him, to | they are. They are not servile, but they have the 
rest a while before returning to Yedo. Imme- | utmost degree of respect for their masters; this 
diately he left the platform, the crowd rushed | feeling pervades all classes. A man of rank taking 
forward, and seizing the chair of state 
and the carpet on which the sacred foot 
had tred, tore them both to shreds, each 
possessor of a scrap deeming himself 
fortunate in thus securing it. The po- 
lice were powerless; the crowd was so 
immense, and they attacked these articles 
with so much vigor and impetuosity, at 
the same time with characteristic good 
humor, that it was quite impossible to 
prevent it. The Japanese can enjoy them- 
selves on an occasion like this: and they 
felt almost beside themselves with joy at 
having actually seen the Mikado himself. 
Leaving the railway station we advance 
up the O-dori, or Great Thoroughfare, 
as this part of the Tokaido is called, and 
after crossing the Kyobashi we reach the 
Nihon-bashi. The street is spacious and 
lined with shops, frequented by a busy 
multitude. The shops are all open to 
the street, as is shown in the illustration 
on page 251 of this article. On the lef 
is a restaurant, exhibiting the specialité 
in cakes on the signboard. The Bud- 
dhist priest inside is handing a cup of 
tea to his customer. The shop in the 
centre is a metal warehouse, where vases 
and candlesticks, pots and pans, may be 
purchased. The next store is a draper’s. 
The assistant is just completing the ar- 
rangement of the sign-cloths, which bear 
sundry particulars relating to the articles 
to be procured within, The huge bell 
which is being removed is of the usual 
type, and very heavy; the athletic work- 
men who are propelling it would make Pa il ‘ea 
rare models for some school of art. al thy 
Young Japan has decided that everybody 
shall wear decent apparel in future, and sundry | part at a mafsurt or féte day makes a characteristic 
arrangements in public bathing houses have re- | picture. His countenance and bearing display 
ceived attention; so that the fashion of promis- | the extreme of respectful feeling. His head-dress 
cuous bathing is being discouraged, and bathing- | shows his high rank, and the mark on his dress 
houses are now under regulations. | shows his exact position; this mark is the mon do- 
In Japan we have the fullest development of | 4oro, or family mark. He wears his court-sword ; 
the organ of veneration. Duty and obedience to | at the court of the Mikado it is only allowed to 
superiors lie at the very basis of their social and | wear one sword. -His dress is all of silk. The 
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political life, and have made the Japanese what | cap and the manner of wearing it show the rank 
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of the individual. He may be taking his 7é/e at | temple in Yedo, as well as to the other sevas, are 
the ceremonies at Higawashi, a temple in the | so many fair-days in the Japanese calendar. The 
suburbs of Yedo, where the Mikado prays periodi- | fairs of our own Christian land may claim a simi- 
lar origin. The avenues to the temples are lined 
with shops, and pictures of famous female 

characters ad: rn the interior. 
‘The absence of heavy wagons and draught- 
horses makes the busy traffic less noisy than 
it would otherwise be; but still there is a 
hum of work like that of bees in a hive, 
and yet withal there is little rudeness. 
Every one conducts himself as the school- 
master and the state have ordained, and 
things go on happily enough, if we except 
an occasional burst of wickedness or re- 
venge on the part of some ronin, a wan- 
dering, unattached, poor but proud ex- 

official. 

One of the most beautiful streets in Yedo 
is the Suruga Cho. Looking westward on a 
fine spring morning, we see the ever- 
famous Fujiyama rising in the distance, 
and the gay population, with its busy life, 
gives a beauty to the scene. The trees 
rising in front of.the houses show the open- 
ing season of the year, and make the pros- 
nect almost rural in its freshness. The 
huge signs of the shops, and the circular 
mondokori \ike starps on the daimios’ es- 
tablishments, add a quaintness seen nowhere 
else but in Japan. 

If we ascend the Suruga Tai, or terrace, 
one of the most elevated spots in the city, 
we may see far and wide, and overlook the 
Shiro, or sacred enclosure itself. Walking 
along the elevated promenade, we may look 
down upon the O-cha-no midsu, with the 
covered bridge over it, and here and there 
a solitary punt. 

The numerous water-ways of To-Kei, to 
a people like the Japanese are a necessity ; 
they serve to cleanse the city, and at the 
same time form silent highways. To judge 
from the number of boats on all these canals, 
as well as on the river Sumidagawa, it is 

A BuppHist MERCHANT. easy to conclude that much traffic is car- 

ried on along these watercourses. If only 

The Japanese endeavor to combine worship and | the tenements were palaces, we might fancy our- 
pleasure. They have little to do with angry gods, | selves in Venice, so many are the canals. The 
The Queen of Heaven (Awanon), the goddess of | Japanese boats, however, are not gondolas any 
Mercy, has many followers, and the visits to her | more than the houses are palaces like those of oll 
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Venice, and excepting the craziness of the dwell- 
ings, which is not found so frequently in Japan, 
the canal street might pass for a creek in some 
Chinese city. 

The life of this people has heretofore, under 


| ridday meal or dinner consists uf rice and fish, 


fowl or game, with soup from these, and wine and 
sweetmeats. About four or five they again take 
tea, and a plain supper at six. Tea is frequently 


taken in small quantities through the day, and 
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feudal laws and a sort of despotism, been slow— 
exceedingly slow. Naturally bustling and active, 
they have still been the slaves of custom, and 
have been in the habit of doing everything quietly 
and slowly. Hence the palanquin, or xorimon, 
and the boat have been their means of locomotion 
—now the railway car and its consequents are in 
motion. 

The Japanese usually rise early, and the first 
refreshment is tea at six or seven o’clock in the 
morning. About half-past seven or eight they 
breakfast-on rice and eggs, or fish, the latter 
sometimes pickled, and wine is partaken of. The 


| saké, a spirit distilled from rice, is taken at the 


larger meals. Spirits are produced by fermenta- 
tion and subsequent distillation from the follow- 


| ing: rice, tea, the plum, and the sweet potato. 


The chief wine and that most celebrated is the 
Sakai no saké, or wine of Sakai, an important 


| place not far from Osaka. 


Latterly in a large measure, European customs 
even in eating and drinking have begun to pre- 


| vail, and European wines are consumed, But the 


Japanese are moderate in their habits, and do not 
eat and drink so largely or so frequently as Euro- 
peans do. 
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The life of the people is, like their costumes and 
their dwellings, picturesque and quaint. There is 
considerable amount of superstition, especially 
among the lowest class, but it is tempered with a 
good deal of quaint humor. The common belief 
in the fox’s transformations leads to wondertul 
stories of fairy-foxes, which have in them consid- 
erable touches of satire. The more sensible part 
of the population smile at them, and the children 
are amused. But palmistry and astrology are rife, 
and exercise a baneful influence. 

Fortune-telling is carried on by a degraded class 
of wayfarers, who employ various arts to attain 
their predictions. The lines on the hand, or pal- 
mistry ; the furrows on the cheeks and the form of 
the face, or physiognomy ; and the style of forming 
the written characters are among these. They 
are strange persons, like the confraternity of gyp- 
sies in some other parts of the world. 

Everything in Japan is, however, rapidly chang- 
ing, like a dissolvin gview, except its physical fea- 
tures, its mountains and valleys, rivers and plains; 
and even these in a few short years will present 
another aspect, for the ubiquitous locomotive and 
steamboat will present themselves, and railways and 
steamboats will enliven the scene. Instead of the 
stately procession of the daimios on the great high- 
ways, the train and the stage coach will hurry along. 
The railroads are already in formation, and the 
stage coaches are built. The marvel is, that a 
people hitherto so averse to change should take to 
innovations with so much earnestness, Edict after 
edict has gone forth, forbidding one thing and 
substituting another. The great festivals of the 
nation—those time-honored customs of the people, 
the matsuris, or fairs, in which the populace took 
so much delight when their fancies ran wild in 
honoring some fair genii or in dragging some ac- 
cursed sprite ignominiously through the streets— 
has been interdicted, and two days only in the 
year are allowed for reasonable celebrations. One 
of these is the 25th of December, to be kept in 
honor of Jimmu, the founder of the dynasty ; the 
other is the birthday of the Mikado. 

Injunctions have been issued against all mannez 
ot laziness, useless labor, waste of time in dressing 
the hair, or in adorning the person with useless 
appendages. The two-sworded gentry are no more. 
The samurai, or military class, is merging itself 
into the commercial classes. A national system 
of education, and a system of police throughout 





the whole empire, both supported heartily by the 
people’s voluntary contributions, and the estab- 
lishment of poor-houses, to do away with beggars 
in the streets and roads, and the very general dif- 
fusion of information by newspapers, are new and 
striking facts. 

These innovations have been introduced con- 
temporaneously with a political revolution, and 
hence we may hope for a greater degree of thor- 
oughness. The restoration of the power to the 
Mikado, and the cessation of the Tycoon’s power, 
marks a great epoch in the history of the nation. 
The emperor and his counsellors are wise enough 
to see that a knowledge of foreign matters is ne- 
cessary to the existence of the government, and 
that the friendship of foreign nations is in many 
respects advantageous. 

Japan is now profiting by the experiences of 
foreign travel and intercourse with the outer 
world; and, to crown all, Christianity is now 
tolerated by special edict, and the public notices 
warning the people against it have been removed. 
And not only this, but the wayside shrines and 
stone images of Buddha are being taken away ; 
and the whole country is free for the foreigner to 
travel about in under certain restrictions. Her 
people are no longer content with the humdrum 
life of the past; a spirit of inquiry is abroad, and 
newspapers are springing up not only in her chief 
city but in various parts of the country. The in- 
troduction of machinery for many of the purposes 
of life has given an impetus to the national mind, 
and new fangles are eagerly, almost too eagerly, 
taken up. With the railway and the telegraph 
wire, the despised barbarian has introduced his 
costume and customs, and the languages even of 
Europe are beginning to flourish on this Eastern 
soil, the people manifesting great ambition to 
study foreign languages, more particularly the 
English. 

So rapid has been tke transition from feudal 
Japan to the constitutional government of the 
Mikado, that the whole face of society is becom- 
ing changed as by a magician’s wand. The con- 
tinuation of such radical innovations under the 
administration of the reigning Mikado must in- 
evitably place Japan and her people in that posi- 
tion among her sister nations of the world from 
which, by reason of the ruling despotism of the 
Tycoon, she has been for ages deprived. 
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By A. F. 


VI. 

Our nation of America has been the inspiration 
of many asong. First, her institutions have been 
sung—what theme is so full of interest as political 
and religious freedom ?—then her climate, scenery, 
and natural wonders. The results of this inspira- 
tion have been recently garnered in that delightful 
repository of local poems of general interest, Long- 
fellow’s ‘* Poems of Places’’ (Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co., 1879). Of the thirty-one volumes 
in this library, five are devoted to America. The 
next largest number, four, refer to England and 
Wales. The remainder are distributed among the 
other parts of the world. 

Of the five volumes devoted to America two 
refer to New England, and one each to the Mid- 
dle, Southern and Western States. The introduc- 
tory relating to America in general is especially 
interesting in its selections, Here are Berkeley’s 
famous lines ‘‘ On the Prospect of Planting Arts 
and Learning in America,”’ written in 1726, and 
the no less famous prophecy of Luigi Pulci, an 
Italian, who died at Florence in 1487. Schiller, 
Sigourney, Rogers, Montgomery, Byron, Bryant, 
and many others contribute to this department. 

New England seems to have done its full share 
in the matter of inspiration. Massachusetts espe- 
cially is embalmed in song. Who would not write 
about Plymouth, with its Pilgrim Fathers, Boston, 
with its Bunker Hill, Concord and Lexington, 
and many other places old in historic interest ? 
Cambridge, Cummington, and other localities 
have been the birthplaces and residences of poets, 
in addition to the scenes of important historical 
events. And then Salem, the Colonial seat of 
Witchcraft, must be preserved; so Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, and in fact most all of 
our poets set about the task. An historic interest 
lends an importance to many localities in the 
Middle States, as referred to in the volume rela- 
ting to this section of our country. New York 


city is celebrated in thirteen poems; Philadelphia | 
Carleton’s “ Little | 


by ten, including Mr. Will. 
Black-eyed Rebel,’’ which appears here anony- 
mously, however; Niagara River and Falls by a 


dozen, and the Hudson River by ten. This list ; 
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of poems includes many of the very best suggested 
by American scenery and American history. “The 
Falls of the Passaic’’ is the title of Washington 
Irving’s poem, one of the very few he wrote, and 
the only one in this library of his composition. 

The volume relating to the Southern States is 
full of melancholy interest. The South was so 
much one vast battle-field not long ago that one 
involuntarily associates with the localities men- 
tioned the unhappy strife by which they are more. 
freshly connected. Frederick City, Maryland, is 
represented by Whittier’s ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie ;”’ 
Lookout Mountain by Prentice’s masterly blank- 
verse poem descriptive of a famous battle; Har- 
per’s Ferry by Stedman’s ‘* How Old Brown took 
Harper’s Ferry ;’’ Winchester by Read’s ‘‘ Sheri- 
dan’s Ride ;’’ but the list might be indefinitely 
extended. It is the most natural thing in the col- 
lection that these places be referred to by poems 
originating in the late war. It does not manifest 
any hostile spirit—it is simply a matter of history. 
Nimrod’s ‘‘Charleston,’’ which is a voice from 
the other side, is justly included as a representa- 
tive of this city, representing it as it does on the 
eve of the bombardment of Sumter: 


Calm as that second summer which precedes 
The first fall of the snow, 

In the broad sunlight of heroic deeds 
The city bides the foe. 


As yet, behind their ramparts, stern and proud, 
Iler bolted thunders sleep,— 

Dark Sumter, like a battlemented cloud, 
Looms o’er the silent deep. 


No calpe frowns from lofty cliff or scaur 
To guard the holy strand; 
But Moultrie holds in leash her dogs of war 











Above the level sand. 


And down the dunes a thousand guns lie couched 
Unseen, beside the flood,— 

Like tigers in some Orient jungle couched, 
That wait and watch for blood. 


Meanwhile, through streets, still echoing with trade, 
Walk grave and thoughtful men, 

Whose hands may one day wield the patriot’s blade 
As lightly as the pen. 











And maidens with such eyes as would grow dim 
Over a bleeding hound, 

Seem each one to have caught the strength of him 
Whose sword she sadly bound... . 


Shall the spring dawn, and she, still clad in smiles, 
And with an unscathed brow, 

Rest in the strong arms of her palm-crowned isles, 
As fair and free as now? 


We know not; in the temple of the Fates 
God has inscribed her doom; 

And, all untroubled, in her faith she waits 
The triumph or the tomb. 


The Western States are least developed in song 
of any section of our country. The New England 
and the Middle States are justly famous for their 
localities of historic interest. This is true also of 
the Southern States. ‘lhe battles of the Revolu- 
tion and of the Rebellion were fought upon their 
soil, and they are thus rallying points for our 
patriotism. But this is not true of the West. 
Here intrinsic worth in climate, scenery, and nat 
ural wonders must inspire the Muse. From the 


fact that the volume devoted to the Western States 
in the library referred to in this article is of equal 
interest to any of the others it is fair to presume 


that inspiration has not been wanting. Lakes, 
rivers, forests, prairies, plains, mountains, all con- 
tribute their share. The Ohio River is celebrated 
in half a dozen choice poems. ‘lhis river formed 
a highway of emigration in the early settlement of 
the West, and thus became well known ; but it is 
eminently ‘‘The Beautiful River,” charming in 
its scenery and in itself. The Mississippi has not 
found so many poets to sing its praise. There are 
five poems in the volume referring to it, however. 
Are painters and poets beginning to turn their at- 
tention to the prairies? This question seems to 
be answered in the affirmative, so far at least as 
the latter are concerned, by the selections in this 
volume. A single department of poems refer 
wholly to the prairie. Here Bryant, Whittier, 
Hay, Larcom, and a number of others in lofty 
rhyme consecrate the prairie to the Muses and 
make it fashionable for poets now to sing its 
praises. Among the cities mentioned in the vol- 
ume are Cincinnati, Chicago, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Memphis, San Francisco, Vincennes, and others. 
‘*The Mammoth Cave’’ is represented in a poem 
bearing that title, by Prentice. But any complete 
list of the classifications of poems in these five 
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volumes would result in an extensive catalogue. 
There is no better way to view a nation than 
through a poet’s eyes. Our place in song, com- 
pared with that of ether nations, must favorably 
impress the foreigner into whose hands Mr. Long- 
fellow’s ‘* Poems of Places” may fall. To increase 
our patriotism, we need to know our country as 
described in these volumes. 


VIL. 


In her contributions to American literary lights, 
Indiana has been especially productive of poets. 
‘* The Fair God,’’ according to some authorities 
the greatest American romance, was written by an 
Indianian, General Lew. Wallace. Professor J. C. 
Ridpath, also an Indianian, seems to have written 
the popular ‘‘ History of the United States,’’ for 
this generation at least. But when it comes to 
speaking of her poets, Indiana shows off even to 
better advantage. Joaquin Miller, a literary lion 
in his way, is a native of Indiana. So also is Mr. 
John Hay, of Pike County Ballad, especially 
‘* Little Breeches,’’ fame. Mr. Maurice Thomp- 
son, author of ‘‘ Hoosier Mosaics’ and ** The 
Witchery of Archery,” and who is recognized as 
among our foremost lyric writers, is a young 
Crawfordsville lawyer. Then there are John J. 
Piatt, Forcythe Willson, Will. Wallace Harney, 
Sarah T. Bolton Reese, Orpheus Evarts, George 
W. Cutter, M. Louisa Chitwood, John B. Dillon, 
Horace P. Biddle, James Pummill, Mary H. 
Krout, Rosa H. Thorpe, James W. Riley, Emily 
Thornton Charles, with many more beside, both 
old and young, famous and minor. Indiana will 
evidently be immortalized, to say the least. 

There are three volumes of Indiana poetry now 
before the public deserving of consideration in 
this sketch. I refer to ‘‘ American Boyhood,’’ by 
Horace P. Biddle; ‘‘ Russett Leaves,’’ by James 
Pummill, and ‘*‘ Hawthorne Blossoms,’’ by Emily 
T. Charles. They are all published by that en- 
terprising Philadelphia house, Messrs. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. The first of these volumes is a 
long poem, of two hundred duodecimo pages. 
It isa detailed description of American life of a 
generation ago. The boy does not belong to any 
particular part of the United States—the word 
‘* American’’ makes him national. It is a contri- 
bution to our Centennial literature. It is to. be 
prized for this, but not for this alone; it succeeds 
in its difficult task, and presents a view of Ameri- 


. 
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can boyhood which cannot be found elsewhere. | 


‘« Russett Leaves’’ is one of those bright volumes 
which are always in place on the parlor table, a 


thing of beauty fer se, full of poetry and common | 
sense. It isa series of sketches in prose and verse; | 
but the prose is as poetic as the poetry, and to- | 
gether they form charming entertainment in pas- | 
As an indication of its contents some of | 
the sketches have the following titles: ‘‘ A Water Bury it with me, folded on my bosom— 
‘*Spring House | 
Acquaintances,’’ “ Country Occupations,’’ ‘* The | 
Silvan River,”’ ‘‘ Morning,”’ ‘* The Summer Show- | 


time. 


Lyric,’’ ‘‘The Spring House,’ 


er,’’ “© The Wind,” ‘An Autumn Day.”’ 
is an extract from an ‘‘ Emblem of Peace :”’ 


Here 


In Arden forest, calm and free, 

Forever to a shining sea, 

A river flows in quietude— 
The angel of the wood! 


No tempest ever rends its calm; 

But, peaceful as the summer balm 

That dwelleth in the forest ways, 
This angel river strays. 


The roses bending o’er its side 

Reflect their beauty in the tide; 

At night between some leafy space 
The moon beholds her face. 


And flecking dots of light and shade, 

By forest trees and sunshine made, 

Dance gladly o’er this river bright 
When flies the dewy night. 


And through the long, long summer day 
The robin pours his soul away 
In music by its margin fair— 

Rejoiced to linger there. . . 


A symbol of the good man’s life : 
Exempt from gloom and cankering strife 
Thus golden glide away his hours 

In life’s sequestered bowers. 


And when the shade of time is past, 

He-reaches the far sea at last 

To whose glad waters aye are given 
The blissful smiles of heaven. 


This book is worthy of its extensive circulation. 

As is delicately hinted in its title, ‘‘ Hawthorne 
Blossoms’’ is a first venture. It has received a | 
welcome that is by no means awarded to all first | 
ventures, The venture wasasuccess, Mrs. Charles | 
is arising poet. A large number of friends and 
admirers will anxiously await other volumes from 





her pen. Asa single excerpt, the following from 

an introduction *‘ To my Friends’’ is given. 

What, though on earth our hopes ne’er find fruition, 
And blossoms fade and reach a sere decay; 

These flowers have still fulfilled their truest mission, 
And sometimes driven doubt and fear away. 


And though my garland has no beauteous blossom, 
No budding thought that sprang to perfect bloom, 


My flowers of hope will live beyond the tomb. 


VIII. 


In the volume of poems by Mrs. F. D. Gage 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1872) is 
a single production which has the elements of true 
poetry, and upon which the fame of the author of 
many good poems mainly rests. ‘* The Old Door- 
stone’’—what epochs of unwritten personal history 
are hinted at in the very title! The old door- 
stone of course leads into the old house conse- 
crated by past associations. It is old—are there 
not prints of feet upon its worn surface? Parents, 
brothers, and sisters, and loved ones beyond num- 
ber, yet all remembered, have crossed it to the 
hospitality beyond. It is one of the ancient land- 
marks that has become deeper fastened in memory 
as it has been worn deeper by feet of loved ones. 


A song, a song, for the old door-stone, 
To every household dear! 

That sacred spct, where joys and griefs 
Were shared, for many a year! 

That spot, where, when the day was done, 
And all our toils were o’er, 

When the troublous cares of busy life 
Vexed the weary heart no more, 

To listen to the night-bird’s song 
We gathered one by one, 

And spent the social evening hour 
Upon the old door-stone! 


How sweetly now do mem’ries come 
Of happy childhood hours, 

When, merry sisters, through the fields 
We hunted summer flowers ; 

Or gathered berries from the bush 
Or bending greenwood tree; 

Or brown nuts in the autumn time 
With pealing shouts of glee. 

But, ah! the dearest hour of all 
Was spent at set of sun, 

When circled round our mother’s knee 
Upon the old door-stone ! 


My mother’s face, my mother’s form 
Are graven on my heart ; 
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And of life’s holiest memories 
They form the dearest part. 

Her counsels and instructions given, 
Her words of love and truth, 

Were my best guardians and my guide 
Throughout the paths of youth. 

And now, with gray hairs on my brow, 
I seem to hear each tone 

Of that dear voice as when of old 
Upon the old door-stone! 


Long years ago dear mother died, 
Yet is she with me still, 

Whether I toil within the vale, 
Or wander on the hill. 

Still with me through my morning care, 
Or quiet evening rest, 

The guardian spirit by my side, 
The dearest, kindest, best! 

A mother now, I often strive 
To catch her thought and tone, 

For those who group at eventide 
Upon my own door-stone! 


A rose tree climbed above that door, 
Beneath it young hearts met; 

And solemn vows were plighted there— 
They are unbroken yet. 

Friendships were formed and hopes inspired, 
And kindly pledges given, 

And sweet communions there begun 
To be renewed in heaven. 

Now, many who in love, lang syne 
There met, apart are thrown; 

Yet still they turn with longing hearts 
Back to the old door-stone! 


Years, years have flitted since those days, 
And life and love have changed, 

And some, who felt most kindly once, 
Are by the world estranged. 

Some true hearts, too, then full of joy, 
Are cold and still to-day ; 

Forsaken plans and withered hopes 
Lie strewn o’er all the way. 

And strange feet tread in those old halls 
Where pattered once our own, 

And spend the pleasant twilight hour 
Upon the old door-stone ! 


The old door-stone, the clustering vine, 
Oh, may they long remain; 

And may the scattered household band 
All meet there once again! 

Meet, not to weep o’er pleasures past, 
Or canvass joys to come; 

But to revive the sacred loves 
Once centered in the home, 

Meet to renew the broken chain 





As if no link were gone, 
From spirit-worlds they’d meet us there 
Around the old door-stone. 


Mrs. Gage was a native of Ohio. She died in 
St. Louis about the close of the war. The feelings 
of the heart find expression in her writings, and 
lovers of genuine poetry will reap delight in 
perusing her volume. This is evident from the 
poem submitted, which interprets with a master 
hand the feelings of our better nature, and which 
fails not to awaken response in the reader’s heart. 


IX. 

The English-speaking public is just now treated 
to a number of good works, all having more or 
less reference to a single department of philology. 
There are, ‘‘ Words: Their Use and Abuse,’’ by 
a popular Western author, together with the limited 
library compiled by that eminent linguist, Rich- 
ard Grant White, for the better understanding of 
words. Then the study of Americanisms has 
been productive of learned volumes. But so far 
the very best work yet offered the public, in the 
interest of any specialty in this study, is “Crabb’s 
English Synonyms,’’ of which a new edition has 
just been issued (New York: Harper Brothers, 
1879). It reveals in its conception and finish a 
master mind ; besides it has to do with a specialty 
in philology of permanent value. Americanisms 
are ephemeral. Words are continually changing 
their meaning, and are continually becoming 
obsolete. Works relating to words merely, with- 
out any special design other than to notice some 
of their peculiarities, are liable to be soon laid on 
the shelf; but a work on synonyms, such a work 
as Crabb’s, is more permanent. It is likely to be 
a necessity as a general dictionary. It is in facta 
dictionary itself; but on a special plan. Be- 
sides it is copious in its treatment of words, and is 
therefore of greater value. -No young writer can 
hope to master language and style without it. 

Richard Grant White accuses one-half of the 
world of being heterophemists—thinkers of one 
thing, speakers of another. They have perfect 
knowledge, think clearly, remember exactly, and 
yet they say precisely what they do not mean. 
Whether this be true or not, it certainly is true 
that many use the wrong word simply through 
ignorance of its true meaning. It is a sublime 
achievement to express thought in language not a 
word of which can be omitted without loss, and to 
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which not a word can be added with accrued 
value. Such achievements have been obtained, 
beyond doubt. Whole volumes have been fin- 
ished after this classic style, and they have usually 
survived. 

It may be inferred that verbal criticism of liter- 
ary works of art is reviving. The cry of ‘‘ word- 
mongers’ is becoming obsolete. If this is not 
true, why is it that the public capacity is so great 


for these many volumes on words? Certainly it 
is true now, as it has ever been, that they are best 
remembered by posterity who 

File off the mortal part 

Of glowing thought with Attic art. 

This change in popular taste will in time be 
| heeded by that indispensable functionary—the 
| critic, and forthcoming works will be subjected to 
this close inspection. 
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By MarGArET HOosMER. 


Ir is nice to have some one you know in a 
strange place, some one you can turn to as an 
offset to the feeling of being at a discount and 
disadvantage among those who are at home and 
inclined to be critical of intruders. We found 
such a friend in Jim Lung, of Gold Hill, Nevada, 
formerly connected with the laundry interests in 
Carson, more formerly still with the dish depart- 
ment of a San Francisco restaurant, previous to 
which his experience centred in boat life and 
Canton. 

We met him in the back yard of a Gold Hill 
cottage, that looked as if it had fallen out of 
space on the side of a spur of Mount Davidson, 
and dislodged earth enough to create a tiny level 
for its reception. The owner of this domicile had 
improved on circumstances by further excavating 
ten feet square, which made a clearance for a 
woodshed, and it was in this enclosure that we 
encountered Jim Lung, who was engaged at the 
time in supporting an immense clay-colored dog 
on his hind legs, and appearing to perform prodi- 
gies of strength in keeping him in that position, 
while he called out to us: 

** You two ladee no come here. Too muchee 
bad dog; eyes all same big lamp. He welly wild, 
me no let him bitee you !’’ 

This seemed such a kind act on the part of the 
Chinaman that we both felt four bits apiece was 


we saw the yellow brute foregathering with a 
thieving Pi-Ute, who cajoled him with an old 
ham-bone, while he stole two chickens from the 
coop directly under the animal’s charge. Nor 
did we sympathize with the yellow dog when the 
deceitful Indian, having secured the poultry, de- 
prived him of the bone, which he carried away no 
doubt to flavor his stew. 

We related the incident to Jim Lung, who was 
not in the way at the time of its occurrence. He 
showed great interest in the recital, inquired par- 
ticularly as to the Indian’s personality, the direc- 
tion he took, etc., and as soon as his domestic 
avocations permitted started in pursuit, first secur- 
ing the services of a small but plucky terrier from 
a neighbor, who started off yelping as if he had a 
taste for the business. 

A little later Jim Lung and the terrier returned, 
the latter in a dissatisfied and somewhat snappish 
mood; but the former in a spirit of placid tri- 
umph. 





** Did you find the Pi-Ute, Jim Lung?’’ we in- 
quired. 

He replied in the affirmative with a grin, and 
| added: 
| ‘*He too muchee big scamp; me makee pay 
| four bittee. He no pay, me takee him to Melli- 
| can law-man.”’ 


Thus the thrifty Mongolian has managed to 


as small a sum as we could offer in consideration profit by his master’s loss, and the red son of the 


of our rescue. Of course we valued our lives 
more highly than that; but I think we took into 


| Strangers in Nevada may walk outside of and 


forest had learned the nature of a compromise. 


consideration rather the strength he had expended | over the top of the sights, and no man say unto 
in our defence than our probable destruction. | them, ‘Walk in,’’.or ‘*Come down.” There is 
Yet we felt more delicacy in proffering the stm | no elegant leisure to speak of in the State; the 
than we should have experienced next day, when | charms and graces of social existence are but little 
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regarded among its men; its women aim to be 
conventional, and go beyond into stiffness and 
formality. They are awfully given to cabals. A 
fearful censorship is maintained among them, and 
whether they spring originally from the manufac- 
turing town of Lowell, or Pike County, Missouri, 
if stock pays, they are sure to be as lofty and ex- 
clusive in the mass as that uncomfortable ‘‘ daugh- 
ter of an hundred earls’’ in Tennyson. 

Of course there are warm-hearted, simple-man- 
nered people here, with true refinement, and no 
affectation, but their name is not legion; and if you 
walk over from Gold Hill to Virginia City—there 
is a mile-long highway or partially built-up street 
between the cities, called the ‘* Divide’’—you are 
not apt to find many of them waiting by the way 
to welcome you and act the cicerone. 

Now, Jim Lung’s manners are unaffected, his 
style simple and courteous, and his disposition 
friendly in the extreme. Consequently Jim Lung 
was appreciated by us, and his companionship 
sought covertly—that is, when we heard that Jim 
Lung was to be sent by our host in any particular 
direction, we generally took occasion to make a 
prospecting trip to the same locality. 

One day he was despatched to Chinatown, a col- 
lection of irregular and scattered domiciles, with 
here and there a brick store of some pretension, 
in which, in connection with tea, sugar, rice, etc., 
various articles of Chinese manufacture were sold. 
We were desirous of purchasing a number of these 
mementos of travel to carry away with us, and 
knowing that we could do so at about double the 
price they would command at home, we naturally 
resolved not to miss the opportunity, and followed 
in Jim Lung’s wake, glad to avail ourselves of his 
guidance, unknown to himself. But Jim was a 
circuitous traveller; he had no sooner crossed the 
** Divide’’ than he retreated from view suddenly 
by diving down an opening in the earth, as it ap- 
peared to us, but what was really a loose embank- 
ment made by the sinking of a shaft. 

Owing to this manceuvre we lost sight of him, 
and in our commercial transactions with his coun- 
trymen were so entirely at their mercy that they 
showed us none, and after an hour of complica- 
tion, dogged determination to sade only their own 
side of every question on the part of the Celestial 
merchants, and futile attempts to protest against 
extortion on ours, we left the mercantile centre of 
Chinatown, and climbed up a half-perpendicular 





opening in the irregular hill that had a name, and 
was going to be a street some day, discoursing to 
the effect that next time we would save expense 
by visiting the Flowery Kingdom itself, verily be- 
lieving that the profit demanded by its greedy 
sons would pay our way thither. Our queer up- 
hill street brought us and our bundles into a group 
of roughly run-up wooden houses, with strips of 
red paper on the door or in the windows, written 
over with Chinese characters. 

In front of one of these coarse, unpainted struc- 
tures stood a hearse, and collected about it were 
an express wagon, and quite a large number of 
carriages and buggies. A large, red earthen dish 
of coals was glowing on the porch, and these a 
Chinaman fanned vigorously, while another, hold- 
ing a quantity of neatly-cut paper in a bamboo 
box, prepared to drop them into the flame just as 
a long black coffin was brought out of the house 
and deposited in the waiting hearse. 

The coffin, which was handsomely ornamented 
with silver, and had been got up in the latest 
style, had nothing peculiar about it except a piece 
of scarlet cloth, which was spread over the upper 
end. It was closely followed by three Chinese 
women dressed in white, who crowded close to it 
while jt was being placed in the hearse, and when 
the door was closed, retired to the porch where 
the paper was burning, giving vent to wild, de- 
spairing cries, and beating themselves vigorously 
on the chest. They were truly ridiculous looking 
figures; for their white garments were made of 
course bleached muslin, loose enough to put on 
over their usual baggy dress, which was not en- 
tirely concealed by them, but hung below, or 
stuck out at the openings in ungraceful festoons. 

On their heads they wore stiff conical caps of 
muslin, and their hair—of which as a class they 
seem to have a great profusion—hung down to 
their waist unbound. There was a wooden bench 
in a line with the dish of coals and burning paper, 
and over it they prostrated themselves with shrieks 
of sorrow, beating the air and clapping their hands 
in a sort of frantic unison. 

One of them, the leading spirit in the rite, was 
a woman of five-and-thirty ; her clay-colored face 
had become actually ghastly with anguish, and her 
narrow eyes were nearly closed with the inflamma- 
tion of constant weeping, but the two others were 
younger, somewhere about sixteen, and though 
they yelled lustily, and thumped themselves with 
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right good will, it was plain to be seen that they | 
had no particular interest in the defunct beyond | 
lip service. | 

We were much amazed by these things, and | 
looked on greatly excited by the scene, and at a | 
loss to explain it, when chief among the mourners 
and busiest in chattering at the hearse door we 
espied Jim Lung, our friend on many a perplex- 
ing occasion. 

He smiled blandly when he observed us, and 
soon found occasion to join us, in his usual state 
o: placid patronage. 

‘* Me fetchee molassee bym-by,’”’ he remarked, 
in allusion to the errand he had been entrusted to 
execute ; ‘now me see my flend, Cho Hong, bury 
all light.’” 

‘*Your friend, Jim Lung! 
your friend ?’’ we exclaimed. 

‘*No welly much flend now,’ he said, with a 
smile of superiority. ‘‘ He muchee dead now, 
bym-by. Yes’day he pretty good flend.”’ 

Receiving the correction meekly, we asked: 

** Who are these women here in white ?”’ 

‘*He wife,’’ answered Jim Lung. ‘‘ Mellican 
man gotee one wife, all light. Chinaman no welly 
good ; he gotee too much wife. One, two, three, 
all same wife. He gotee more money, likee more 
wife, four, five, six. Oh, too muchee bad.”’ 

Affecting great horror in reviewing the plurality 
system patronized by his countryman, Jim Lung 
pointed to the eldest woman in the row, and in- 
formed us that she was his friend, Cho Hong’s 
first connubial venture, and that with her assis- 
tance he had established a very lucrative laundry 
business in Carson years ago, through which he 
had made ‘‘too muchee plenty money.” 

‘* Bym-by he too lich; he getee two more wife, 
then he buy this house here, and play um China- 
man money all time.” 

We required further explanation on this point, 
and by signs and gesticulations learnt that Cho 
Hong had added to his purer profession of laun- 
dryman that of a gambling-house keeper, and that 
the precincts where we stood were sacred to the 
laws of the game. 

Then in proof of the infelicity of too much con- 
jugality, our friend went on to state that Cho 
Hong had found it necessary to divide up his 
matrimonial relations by keeping the two younger 
wives in Virginia, and inducing the primary one 


Is the dead man 





to remain in Carson, It was during his last visit 


to the former establishment that he was taken ill, 
and finding himself in extremity had sent for his 
principal wife, his business partner. She in great 
alarm made haste to join him, but to her great 
grief found him on her arrival speechless. This 
so affected her that she turned upon his two other 
wives in vengeful fury, and, according to Jim 
Lung, addressed them somewhat in this wise: 

** Ah, you too much welly bad, all same rascals! 
You no sendee me Cho Hong all same dead; now 
he no tellee me one man got my money; two man 
owe me plenty dollar, other man go way; no 
payee big lot money; all lost, gone, me no 
catchee.”’ 

This review of her husband’s financial compli- 
cations, and her being too late to learn from his 
lips the names of his debtors, and the sums he had 
loaned them, so as to secure a prompt collection, 
affected the widow number one so deeply that the 
only relief she could find was to give her two 
young partners in grief a sound thrashing, which 
she at once proceeded to do. 

*« Then she lickee them all same thunder,’’ said 
Jim Lung; ‘‘ that make her feel all light.’ 

‘*And will she lose the money her husband 
loaned ?” we asked. 

‘*No sabe,’’ answered our friend, with a grin 
and a shrug. ‘‘Some time Chinaman all same 
Mellican man, too muchee thief; he getee money, 
he run away. Some more Chinaman welly good, 
honest injun. Me no sabe.”’ 

This conclusion was arrived at with a half-cyni- 
cal, half-indifferent air. 

Meanwhile the awful shrill yelping funeral song 
went on, the women kept up the doleful threnody, 
lying flat on their stomachs on the wooden bench, 
and beating the air with their hands and stamping 
with their feet. 


‘*What do they burn the paper for?’’ we in- 
quired, seeing that rite was kept up steadily. 

‘« Keep the devil off,’ answered Jim, who pro- 
nounced the name of his Satanic Majesty as if it 


were spelled with a final vowel. ‘* He welle fond 
of money,’’ he continued, ‘‘ Chinaman no got 
money, devil catchee sure. He got too muchee 
plenty money, devil no touchee. Devil say, ‘all 
lightee, me no take rich man, me catchee poor 
man, he welly bad.’”’ 

He further proceeded to enlighten us, saying 
that the China devil’s active contempt for poverty 
having made the needy his legitimate prey, the 
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wealth of the rich was an equal temptation to him, | 
and the spirit of envy caused him to harass the 
souls of the fortunate on their way to Paradise. 

To prevent this diabolical interference on the 
mysterious journey, it was permitted to issue a 
sort of ghostly currency, represented by. the bits 
of burnt paper to the amount of the real funds 
possessed by the deceased, and while this legal- 
tender became spiritualized through the action of 
fire, so that the Evil One could pursue it, tempted 
by natural avarice, the soul and earthly remains 
of the Chinaman could both find secure shelter, 
the first in Paradise, the second in the bosom of 
Mother Earth. At this point an express wagon 
came up behind the hearse. Back of the driver 
was a long board seat, and up scrambled the three 
widows with the agility of cats—there was not a_| 
hand offered to help them—and placed themselves 
in arow thereupon, Three bushel baskets con- 


taining rice, fruit, poultry, and some of the dead 
man’s clothes, with his shoes, a cudgel, and a| 
long knife, were placed in the back of the wagon, 
then it started after the hearse. Carriages, bug- 
gies, and various vehicles followed, while two 
Chinamen burnt the money-paper profusely, and 
chanted a most unearthly and discordant song, as 


the funeral procession went its way. 

‘* Ah,” said Jim Lung, sadly, ‘‘ Chinaman gotee 
run hard now, devil run, too; but Cho Hong he 
rich man, he all light. Me welly poor; me die, 
me no get away from devil.”’ 


Here was an opening for a missionary, and my | 


good friend felt inclined to take advantage of it ; 
but an intimate knowledge of Jim Lung’s charac- 
ter damped her courage and paralyzed her faith. 

He saw the American character in its least lofty 
light, and was a confirmed infidel as regarded the 
efficacy of the religious faith of a people whose 
worldliness to a great extent obscured their spirit- 
ual life, and his reply to my friend’s remark con- 
cerning the omnipotence of God presented a lack 
of reverence that was truly shocking. 

“Yes, me sabe your Josh,’’ said he, ** you say 
he Mellican God, and Chinaman God. All same 
God to Pi-Utes and Diggers. Meno likee; me 
Josh high-tone; he no Pi-Ute Josh, he no likee 
Digger. No, no; Chinaman Josh all light. No 
common Josh.”’ 

And thus the heathen in his blindness bows 
down to wood and stone, and is proud of it. 
There is a widespread and conVenient missionary 
field round the Comstock lode, but the cry from 
the Macedonia of the Seirras doesn’t seem to 
bring any one of much account over to help them. 
When Missionary Society, Home or Foreign, get 
to sending first-rate talent and strong workers to 
our Western shores, instead of packing off feeble 
brothers, too weak to draw at home, and well- 


/meaning laborers in the vineyard, whose inten- 


tions are far beyond their ability, there may be 
some hope of gathering in the idolaters, who are 
in our midst in thousands, and who do not need 
to be sought in their distant homes, but wait to 
be Christianized at our very doors. 
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On the sand-shore of the sea, in the mellow moonlit night, | 

With o’erladen heart of mem’ry, I watch the shifting light 

That the waves of dimpling beauty, with silv’ry smiling 
glee, 

Seem e’er tossing to and fro, as in mockery of me. 


| 


Oh, the moon-kiss’d sea sends shoreward sweet rippling | 
sounds of play, 
Like a million mingling voices from happy childhood’s day ; 


Bring no brightness to the heart that seems darkened ever- | 
more. 


Out from battle-storms of life Fate pursued on all the lands, | 


| While I wonder if ’tis madness—the wish to be 


| 


Now to Friendship of the waters I reach imploring hands; 
With a moaning heart I come, wishing for a moaning sea; 
But no sad and sobbing waves will give sympathy to me. 


Can no sorrow e’er be felt in the coral depths below ? 

Doth the heart of mighty waters ne’er human feelings know? 

Then oh, why the ceaseless throbbing, the pulse that comes 
and goes, 


| If no undertides of ocean hold balm for earthly woes ? 
Yet the merry tones of billows that dance along the shore, | 


In dumb mystery of feeling I linger on the shore, 

no more! 
As I turn to ask the sea, and its answ’ring gloom to trace, 
Lo! the worlds of starry glory drop splendors o’er its face. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE gas was lighted in one corner of the large 
basement which was the lecture-room of the First 
Presbyterian Church, on the Monday evening at 
the hour appointed for the meeting of the session. 
That entire body, eight members in all, both dea- 
cons and elders, were present, for the occasion was | 
one of unusual importance. For the first time in | 
the recollection of any of them was the pastor ab- | 
sent at their request and because they knew that the | 
object of their meeting was one with which he | 
could hardly be expected to sympathize. Elder 
Domore was bustling about among the brethren, | 
whispering, and nodding, and shaking hands. He | 
had not made his usual trip to New York during | 
the day, but, neglecting his business in the city, 
had spent the time in private, earnest consultation 
with different members of the session, the fruit of 
which he hoped would be manifest at the evening 
meeting. The elder was something of a politician ; 


he believed in canvassing before the primaries were 
held, and in private pledging before taking the 
risk of a general debate in open session. 

Elder Wentworth was apppointed temporary 


chairman in the absence of the pastor. 
upon Elder Domore to offer prayer. 
The elder was gifted in prayer. He had the 
faculty of rolling out volubly and with at least the 
appearance of earnestness those hackneyed peti- 
tions and phrases which have formed the staple 
of all well-regulated prayers in every meeting 
which has been held since the Puritans landed at 
Plymouth Rock. When the weekly prayer-meet- 
ing had been ‘‘ thrown open,” and the pastor had 
announced that the opportunity was then offered 
for some brother to lead in prayer or offer a few 
remarks, and a silence which might have been felt 
had settled over the entire assembly as brother 
glanced sidewise at brother, Elder Domore was 
ever ready to break the spell by rising to his feet. 
A due sense of gratitude for such promptness had 
resulted in his election as an elder of the church, 


He called 


even before he had become personally or thor- | 


oughly known by a majority of the church mem- 
bers. 


On the present occasion he prayed long and 
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loud, and with unction. He prayed for the church 
universal, and for the First Presbyterian Church of 
Hampton in particular. He prayed for its pastor, 
and that if it should appear to be the will of 
Divine Providence that he should be relieved of 


| the labors resting now so heavily upon him, a suc- 


cessor or co-laborer might speedily be found. 
This last petition Elder Domore had faith to be- 
lieve would net go unanswered. He thought that 
if they could only succeed in setting aside the old 
minister, he himself could guarantee that a suc- 
cessor should readily be discovered. As to the 
first part of his request his faith was not quite so 
strong, but he hada considerable confidence, never- 
theless, that his day’s labors in manipulating mem- 
bers of the session had made it evident to a majo- 
rity of them that it was the divine will that the old 
pastor should be ousted from the pulpit. The side 
thoughts of this character which would flash 
through his mind as his lips were pouring out peti- 
tions and confessions, of course the elder did not 
feel called upon to express in language. He knew 
it to be unnecessary to announce them to the Divine 
Being whom he was addressing, as they were 
already known to Him, and he thought his cause 
might be injured if he proclaimed his plans too 
openly to the members of the session. Then the 
elder confessed his sins with an evident relish. 


| One might have supposed that he considered him- 


self the chief of sinners, and, upon the whole, was 
rather proud of the preéminence. His confessions, 
however, were somewhat general in their charac- 
ter. If he had been called upon to enter into 
particulars, and thoroughly to explain all the 
motives which were inducing him to undertake 
the present crusade against the old pastor, it is 
likely that he would have been less voluble. He 
concluded with a prayer for all the heathen who 
were living in ignorance of the gospel, one of 
whose ministers he hoped, by skillful wire-pulling, 
to place in a position of dependence which no 
heathen would feel inclined to envy. He closed 
with the usual peroration, and sat down, wiping 
his lips with satisfaction. 

Elder Wentworth called for a statement of the 
object for which the meeting had been called. 
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Eider Domore arose once more, grasped with 
one hand the rail of the pew in front of him, while 
he plunged the other deep into his trousers’ 
pocket. ‘‘ Brethren,’’ said he, in a prayer-meet- 
ing tone of voice, ‘‘I originated the call for this 
meeting. The purpose is to consider the question 
of a colleague or a successor of Dr. Woodbridge. 
We all know that times have changed since he 
commenced preaching in this place. The village 
has grown rapidly and new churches have sprung 
up around ourown. Other churches about us have 
grown more rapidly than ours. To be sure, Dr. 
Woodbridge is a good preacher and an excellent 
pastor, but his style is not one that attracts at the 
present day. We want to draw in outsiders and 
fill up the pews. Todo this we need a younger, 
more popular man with a more modern style than 
that of the old doctor. I have talked with some 
of the brethren of the session, and they agree with 
me that a change of some kind would perhaps be 
desirable. I therefore offer the following resolu- 
tion : 

** Resolved, ‘That the Rev. James Dashwell be in- 
vited to preach inthe First Presbyterian Church 
for one year, as associate of Rev. Dr. Wood- 
bridge.”’ 

Elder Domore explained that the Rev. James 
Dashwell was a young man, a recent graduate of 
the seminary, with remarkable oratorical powers, 
and well calculated to stir up a drowsy church. 
He intimated that he was well versed in all the 
modern pulpit accomplishments and improvements. 
He called to the recollection of the brethren the 
circumstance that he had already once preached 
in their church and was well liked. He was of 
the opinion that this most desirable supply for the 
pulpit could be obtained if approached at once. 
The question of a future call could afterward be 
managed if minister and people were satisfied. 
Elder Domore did not mention that the Reverend 
Mr. Dashwell and himself had been reconnoitering 
for months past to ascertain whether the pulpit of 
Dr. Woodbridge might be easily captured, and 
that his present movement was the first skirmish 
in force, under the direction of the talented young 
divine in question. 

After this announcement of the elder, the dis- 
cussion of the resolution became somewhat in- 
formal in its character. 

‘* Brother Domore,’’ said Elder Wentworth, 
‘‘have you heard of any widespread dissatisfac- 





tion among the congregation with Dr. Wood- 
bridge or his preaching ?”’ 

Elder Domore replied that he had heard no very 
loud complaints. ; 

*¢ Could not Dr. Woodbridge preach still longer, 
perhaps for several years yet, with as much suc- 
cess as heretofore ?’’ asked Elder Wentworth. 

‘* Possibly he could,’’ replied Elder Domore. 

‘* Has not the church now about the same num- 
ber upon its roll of members, and has not the 
general attendance been about the same lately as 
in the years past ?”’ 

‘*It may have been,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Will you allow me to ask you, then, why at 
the present time, more than in the years past, it is 
necessary to make the change you propose ?”’ 

Elder Domore had a private reason for an im- 
mediate change, and one very convincing to his 
own mind, in the fact that his young friend had 
just graduated and was ready for a charge. He 
did not, however, offer that reason to the session. 

‘* Why,” said he, ‘‘ you know a change must be 
made at some time not many years distant, and 
why not at present? If another and a younger 
man can fill up the church better than Dr. Wood- 
bridge can, why not give him a call at once ?”’ 

‘‘Dr. Woodbridge has the same ability to 
preach at present as in the past,” said Elder Went- 
worth. ‘‘I cannot see why at this particular time 
a change should be thought necessary. If he 
should become disabled, the case would be differ- 
ent; so also if the church were decidely dete- 
riorating through his inefficiency, it might be best 
to make a change. None of us believe that such 
is the fact at present. It may be that some other 
minister might attract larger audiences than Dr. 
Woodbridge, but it does not seem to me that such 
a circumstance would justify any change now. 
Neither do I think that it would necessarily be an 
advantage to the church if large crowds were 
attracted to it.”’ 

Elder Domore opened his eyes widely at the 
heresy, as it seemed to him, of the last remark, 
and even Elder Pinch, who was generally conserv- 
ative, was constrained to say : 

‘Why, Brother Wentworth, would not the 
financial burdens of the church be more easily 
borne if the pews were all rented, and would not 
a greater number be brought thereby within hear- 
ing of the gospel ?”’ 

‘¢ The burdens of the church would be dimin- 





ished, and more would listen to the preaching of 
the gospel, and both of these results would generally 
be considered and generally would be a blessing 
to any church,’’ replied Elder Wentworth ; “ but 
there may be exceptions to this general rule. It 
seems to me that the advantage of filling up the 
pews of the church depends entirely upon the 
methods used to fill them. 
to attend church by a belief that they will hear 
only sound gospel truths preached, then I believe 
that filling up the pews is indeed a blessing ; but 
if they are led to come by the hope of hearing an 
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to resort to illegitimate means to accomplish what 
may seem to be legitimate ends. ‘The church has 
not only the duty of filling up its ranks to perform 
but also the very important work of caring for 
those already in active service. The great aim of 
a pastor should not be so much to fill up the pews 
as to care for those already in them. A church 
may be regarded in the light of a hospital or an 
asylum. It is a place for the spiritual treatment 
of moral disease. It is the duty of the spiritual 


| physician to give his attention to the cure of dis- 


oratorical display or good jokes from the pulpit, | 


or an operatic performance from the choir, then I 
am not sure that it is an advantage.”’ 

‘¢But,’’ said Elder Domore, ‘‘ have we not a 
right to expect that those who are thus led to at- 
tend church, may be benefited, who never would 
have been seen inside of a church but for such at- 
tractions ?” 


ease within the wards, not to distract it with efforts 
to entice patients to enter for treatment. If the 
physician is attentive and skillful in the treat- 


| ment of those under his care, he may rest assured 


| inducement for others to enter. 


“‘ Suppose the argument should be carried a lit- | 
tle further, Brother Domore,’’ said Elder Went- | 


worth, 


“If it is right to resort at all to the | 


methods I have mentioned, to induce people to 


attend church, methods which certainly are not 


the plain preaching of the truth, but are only lit- | 
tle devices to entrap outsiders, which might be | 


termed in a single word, ‘sensationalism,’ then 
where shall we stop? One man will not attend 


that such a course will offer the greatest possible 
So in the church, 
If a minister is constantly aiming by sensational 
contrivances to attract those from without, he must 


| of necessity be neglecting the spiritual care of 


those within. If he attends faithfully to those 
already under his care, preaching the gospel in all 
its purity, he has a right to expect, if he has any 
belief in the truth of the word of God, that his 
labors will result, by these legitimate means, in the 
increase of his church membership. Now we all 
know that Dr. Woodbridge is thus faithful. We 


| have a right to expect that the church will thrive 


| in the future as in the past, under his care. 


church to hear a sermon, but will come to listen | 


to purely operatic music. We give him the music 
to induce him to attend. Another cares nothing 
for the sermon or the opera, but would be willing 


mon. 
attendance upon the devotional exercises ? 
soon as we admit in the pulpit that which is not 
strictly gospel preaching, that which does not in- 
spire devotional emotion, or attempt to supplement 
such preaching with contrivances simply intended 


It 
does seem that it would be a great mistake for us 
to appoint a colleague simply because he may be 


| more able than our present pastor, to attract by an 


| oratorical display, or by any other means than the 
to come if he could listen to a play before the ser- | 


Shall we provide a moral play to secure his | 
As | 


to catch the attention of uninterested outsiders, | 


we open the door to any amount of sensationalism. 
It is true that those who are induced to attend 
church by such appliances may be struck with 
an arrow of Divine truth, and may become useful 
members of the church.”’ 

‘*Is not this a result which we have a right to 


expect from the use of the methods which you | 


choose to term ‘sensational ?’’’ asked Elder Do- 
more. 


‘*1 do not believe that the church has any right 


preaching of the simple truth.’’ 

‘* Do you not, then, think it would be an advan- 
tage to have our church well filled ?” asked Elder 
Pinch. 

‘** If crowded by those who come simply to hear 
sound gospel truth it would be an advantage ; if 
by those attracted by sensational claptrap, it 
would be a misfortune. Those drawn by the last 


_method must be constantly amused by the same 


means or they would cease tocome. This process 
would be distasteful to those who have been 
accustomed to Dr. Woodbridge’s style of preach- 


| ing, and the result would be dissatisfaction among 


those who have long supported the church. These 
would gradually withdraw to churches more con- 


genial, and our own would finally be filled, if 
| filled at all, by those who are attracted by the 


| sensational style. 


It is a question for us to con- 
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sider which class would be the most desirable in 
our church.”’ 

Elder Domore, during the last remarks of Elder 
Wentworth, rose nervously, seated himself by the 
side of Brother Pinch and whispered earnestly in 
his ear. Elder Enoch, sitting next the pair, could 
not avoid overhearing a comment upon the ‘ old 
fogyism of some people.”’ He conjectured that 
the arguments of the chairman had not been con- 
vincing to Elder Domore. 

At the conclusion of Elder Wentworth’s remarks, 
Brother Domore arose once more. He said that 
he presumed that by this time the brethren had 
all decided as to how they should vote upon the 
question under discussion. He therefore called 
for an immediate vote upon the resolution. 

The vote was taken, and the five upon whom 
Elder Domore had counted before entering the 
room, voted in the affirmative. 

Elders Domore and Pinch were appointed a 
committee to wait upon the Rev. James Dashwell 
and request his consent to supply the pulpit for 
the space of one year. The amount of compensa- 
tion he should receive for such service was also 
agreed upon. 

Upon motion of Elder Domore and by a vote 
of the five, it was decided that the new minister 
should take up his abode at the parsonage, and 
that Dr. Woodbridge, in consideration of his relief 
from pulpit service, should be requested to furnish 
him with board and lodging, his own salary re- 
maining undiminished in the meantime. 

Elder Domore congratulated himself as he 
walked homeward upon his providential foresight 
in pledging his men before he aliowed them to 
enter the lecture-room and come within the in- 
fluence of Elder Wentworth. The thought grated 
rather unpleasantly upon his mind that the well- 
laid plans of the Rev. Mr. Dashwell and himself 
might have miscarried if he had neglected to do 
so. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ir was on a Sunday morning near the end of 
June that the Rev. James Dashwell entered the 
Presbyterian Church to preach his first sermon as 
stated supply. The seats were already filled; for 
it was known that the new minister was to offi- 
ciate. A ripple passed over the heads of the con- 
gregation when his graceful form appeared at the 
open door, followed him as he walked deliberately 





down the broad aisle, and seemed to dash gently 
at the foot of the pulpit stairs as he ascended 
them, and took his seat in one of the high-backed 
chairs which was visible to the entire assemblage. 
The eyes of old and young were upon him as, in 
apparent unconsciousness of their presence, he 
sank back in the soft cushion, leaned his head 
slightly forward, and brought his finger tips in 
contact with his closed eyelids, while his elbow 
rested upon the massive arm of the chair. The 
sun glistered through the blinds upon his head of 
carefully arranged hair, sent rays of light spark- 
ling from the diamond ring which was almost 
hidden by his sweeping mustache, lighted up the 
large monogram adorning his snowy cuff, and 
rested complacently upon the delicate white neck- 
tie, which seemed to diffuse an aroma of sanctity 
over mustache, monogram and diamond ring. 
For the appropriate length of time he maintained 
his devotional attitude, and engaged in silent 
meditation. He thought of the present critical 
point in his life-experience as he was about to 
launch his clerical skiff upon an untried sea. The 
day which was to be the culmination of toilsome 
years of preparation had arrived at last. He was 
stepping upon the first round of a ladder, at the 
top of which he saw popularity, fame, and com- 
petency. He peeped through the chinks of his 
fingers at the audience before him. He judged it 
to be intelligent, respectable, and capable of ap- 
preciating talent such as he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed, a congregation which any young man 
might feel proud to use as a stepping-stone to a 
larger and wealthier. He closed the chink of his 
fingers, and a vision flitted before his darkened 
eyes. He saw a large church in a great city. Its 
gorgeously upholstered pews were crowded with 
the rich and the beautiful, clothed in velvets and 
satins. Their eyes were riveted upon the pulpit 
and its eloquent preacher. The dim light falling 
through the arches from stained windows, rested 
in crimson and purple and gold upon the desk 
and its occupant, who was no other than the Rev. 
James Dashwell, D.D., even then a young man. 
The beatific view so entranced the young clergy- 
man that for the moment he became oblivious of 
his present self and the congregation before him. 
‘¢That the vision may become a blessed reality, 
may the Lord grant, Amen,’’ prayed he, and re- 
moved his finger tips from their resting-place. 
With the glory from the land of Beulah, where 








he had so lately been, still beaming upon his | 
countenance, he arose, advanced to the desk, and 
stretched out one open palm toward the congrega- 
tion as if about to ask a favor of them. With 
silvery tones he tripped through the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer. It was quickly and neatly done. | 
Before old Dr. Woodbridge would have reached | 
‘our daily bread,’’ the new minister was inton- 
ing the “ forever amen.”’ 

Misses Pinch and Abel were two young ladies of 
the congregation about eighteen or twenty years 
of age, daughters of the respective elders whose | 
names they bore. Belonging to families of promi- | 
nence, they were influential in their circle, and to 
a certain extent dictated in matters of taste. When | 
they decided that any particular person or thing | 
should be liked or disliked, a respectable following | 
of the young of both sexes was likely to coincide. 
In their capacity then as standing committee upon 
criticism, it became their duty early to determine 
whether the new clergyman should be admired | 
and petted by their set, or only treated with cool 
politeness. Their sympathies, it must be con- 
| 


fessed, had been strongly in favor of Dr. Wood- 
bridge, and therefore somewhat antagonistic to 
the interests of the new occupant of the pulpit. | 
With judicial impartiality, however, they resolved | 
not to condemn the recent candidate for their 

favor without a hearing. They had accordingly | 
taken seats together in the pew of Elder Pinch in 

order conveniently to compare notes. Their heads | 
were bent reverently forward upon the back of the | 
pew in front, while their cheeks were almost in 
contact as the minister repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 
That prayer produced upon the young ladies the 
effect probably desired by Mr. Dashwell. At its | 
conclusion, even before their heads were raised | 
from their devotional posture, Miss Pinch whis- | 
pered in the ear of her neighbor: 

** Wasn’t it splendid ?”’ 

‘«Elegant,’’ replied Miss Abel. 

It may be a matter of opinion as to what the 
young ladies had reference by their enthusiastic | 
exclamations “splendid’’ and “elegant.’’ It could 
hardly have been the sentiment of the prayer which | 
excited their admiration ; for they had heard it | 
repeated from infancy. Had it been the young | 
clergyman himself, Miss Pinch would possibly 
have used the masculine pronoun instead of the | 
neuter. It was probably the easy address, the | 


fascinating manner, and the dulcet tones of the | 
| 


| 
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minister which so promptly excited the raptures 
of the fair critics, Be this as it may, it is certain 
that he had thus early in his career captivated and 


_ made his willing allies a most important element 


in every congregation. 

But it was upon the sermon that he relied for 
success in ingratiating himself with the more sub- 
He had selected 
this with a wise reference to such of their peculiari- 


| ties as he had learned from his friend Domore. 


It was one of his seminary productions, which had 
been listened to and criticised by the grave pro- 
fessors there. He had therefore no fears as to its 
strict orthodoxy, and he complacently believed 
that it contained as much logic and learning as 
could be properly digested by his Hampton audi- 
ence. That he could deliver it with effect he felt 
assured; for he was well aware that he was a 
thorough elocutionist. With the entire self-pos- 
session therefore to which his self-appreciation 
entitled him, he entered upon his task, And now 
that he has fairly launched out, and is swept on 
the tide of oratory from one end of the platform 
to the other, displaying his classical figure on 
either side of the desk with strict impartiality, an 
opportunity may be afforded to learn a little more 
of his history than is yet known. 

The father of Rev. James Dashwell was a brewer, 
who had acquired a considerable prcperty by his 
business. He had a large family of children, and 
it was his: ambition so to educate them that they 
should take a position in the social scale some- 


| what higher than that which he himself had occu- 
| pied, especially in early life. 


With this end in 
view, he had given his three older sons a thorough 
classical education, and had destined each for one 
of the learned professions. The oldest had selec- 
ted the legal, the second the medical, and to the 
In some re- 
spects old Mr. Dashwell thought that James was 
He was natu- 
rally polite and amiable, a handsome boy, and his 
efforts upon the rostrum at the public school 
showed that he was a good declaimer. These 
qualifications, together with the fact that the 
older brothers were entitled, by their age, to the 
first choice, the old man thought, sufficiently justi- 
fied him in imposing the ministry upon James. 
The son, in this as in other matters, accepted 
the wish of his father as law. He had no especial 
love for his chosen calling, and no particular dis- 
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like. He viewed the matter of choosing his pro- 
fession somewhat as a business transaction. He 
had heard, to be sure, of a special call of the Di- 
vine Spirit to the work of the ministry, and he 
knew that the rigid Presbyterian discipline would 
demand of him an answer to the question whether 
in his heart he felt that he had received such a 
call. He promptly answered in the affirmative. 
A filial regard for the wish of his father, and the 
fact that Providence had assigned to himself by 
the circumstance of birth the third choice, seemed 
to allot to him the ministerial work. He thought 
it therefore a call of duty to submit to circum- 
stances over which he had no control. Jt being 
such, he felt justified in considering it a call of the 
Divine Spirit in so far, he thought, as that Being 
took any interest in the matter at all. He hada 
secret conviction, it is true, that Providence or 
chance had rather favored his older brothers in 
giving them the first choice ; but with a firm reli- 
ance upon his own powers he hoped even yet not 
to be far behind them in the race for fame and po- 
sition, if not wealth. The old-fashioned idea of 
self-sacrifice formed no element in James’s special 
call to the ministry. The thought of work in a 


missionary field he smiled at, as quite appropriate 
for a class of enthusiasts whom he could not fairly 
comprehend, but one entirely incompatible with 
his practical turn of mind. 

Such were the considerations which induced 


James Dashwell to become a minister? He en- 
tered the Presbyterian Theological Seminary. He 
would perhaps have preferred a church of rather 
more liberal views than the Presbyterian; but of 
this his father, and as a matter of course he him- 
self, was a member. 

Here Providence once more s‘ med to indicate 
that he should gracefully submit to the rigid tenets 
and discipline of a faith which he privately re- 
garded as somewhat antiquated. When examined 
as to his theological belief, James glibly recited 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. When he 
quietly questioned his own convictions as to what 
he really believed, he was obliged to confess that 
he did not know. He had early been taught to 
believe in a literal interpretation of the Scriptures. 
In the seminary he had read enough of Spencer, 
Huxley, and Darwin to unsettle his old-time con- 
fidence. Once having given up this faith, he found 
it exceedingly difficult to establish another. In 
his perplexity he quieted his easy conscience by a 





compromise. If, upon more mature deliberation, 
he should accept the Bible as inspired and literally 
true, what nobler position than his own as a cham- 
pion of Christianity! If he should finally be con- 
vinced by Mill and Spencer, he could do an hon- 
orable work as an essayist, and an advocate of a 
general system of morality founded upon a won- 
derful though uninspired collection of maxims 
and theological fables. 

With such a modernized system of theology 
for his own private use and guidance, no wonder 
that the Rev. Mr. Dashwell regarded the idea of 
waiting for the operation of the Spirit with little 
favor. He believed rather in the spirit of an am- 
bitious, energetic young man to push forward in 
church work and fill up pews and coffers by all 
the devices which could be resorted to for accom- 
plishing this end. Spiritual prosperity he regarded 
as somewhat mythical, while temporal and finan- 
cial success he considered a blessing earnestly to 
be sought, and, if necessary, devoutly to be prayed 
for. Like Paul, he approved of both faith and 
works; but it was faith in the works. 

Such were the sentiments of the Rev. James 
Dashwell, when through the kind offices of his 
friend Domore he had succeeded in introducing 
himself in the pulpit of the Presbyterian church 
of Hampton. The zeal of Elder Domore can be 
explained by the fact that he was a fellow-towns- 
man of the old Mr. Dashwell, and had been in- 
debted to him for certain financial favors, and he 
well knew that any kindness he could show the 
son would be duly appreciated by the father. 

Mr. Dashwell finished his discourse, pronounced 
an easy and polite benediction in striking contrast 
with the fiery declamation of his sermon, and de- 
scended from the pulpit. Many were the compli- 
ments and congratulations which he received. He 
met them all with such a grateful smile and appa- 
rently modest diffidence that the bestower seemed 
even more flattered than the recipient. Elder 
Pinch was waiting at his pew-door as the minister, 
amid hand-shakings and introductions, was slowly 
working his way toward him. Miss Pinch, whose 
egress had been blocked by her father, nudged 
his elbow as Mr. Dashwell approached. 

‘* Mr. Dashwell,’’ said Etder Pinch, ‘‘ this is 
my daughter and her friend Miss Abel.” 

The promptness, cordiality and grace with which 
the young pulpit orator extended his hand quite 
captivated the young ladies. 
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* “We thought we would like to tell you how 
much we were delighted with your sermon this 
morning,’’ said Miss Pinch, her lively features 
overspread with just enough of a blush to make 
them even more attractive than usual. 

‘‘T am most happy to hear it. 


the pains I have taken in preparing it have been | 


amply compensated by the remark you have made. 


I shall try to merit such a compliment again,” 


said the clergyman, with a neat little bow. 
“Tsn’t he nice ?’’ said Miss Pinch to Miss Abel 


when he was out of hearing. This time she used | 


the masculine pronoun instead of the neuter. 

‘** Lovely,’’ said the enthusiastic Miss Abel. 

At last the stated supply had passed through the 
crowd of his newly-made admirers, passed out of 
the door, and taking the arm of Elder Domore 
was walking down the street. When beyond the 
hearing of the last straggler from his congregation 
he said: 

‘* Domore, how did it go?”’ 

‘¢ First rate,’’? said the elder. “ From what I 
overheard I think the congregation were well 
pleased, unless perhaps some of the particular 
friends of the old doctor were not satisfied, who 
never will be pleased with anytning.”’ 

‘*Domore, that Miss Pinch is a sprightly girl. 
From what she said, I conclude that she kept 
awake through the sermon. Old Pinch is quite a 
prominent man in this community, you say ?”’ 

‘Yes, he is one of our wealthiest citizens,’ 
replied the elder. 

‘*And a useful man in the church?” said the 
minister, interrogatively ; he did not care to give 
even his friend Domore the impression that he 
felt particularly interested in the financial condi- 
tion of the old gentleman simply as the father of 
Miss Pinch. ? 

‘*Oh, yes; a useful man enough, I suppose,”’ 
said Elder Domore, twirling his cane carelessly 
round and round; ‘ but he’s a little too close 
in money matters.’’ 

‘* Not very benevolent, then, perhaps ?’’ said 
the minister. 

‘*Not very, I rather think,’’ said Elder Domore, 
with a yawn, as if he thought the question of not 
much interest either to the minister or himself. 

‘* How many children has the old man ?’’ asked 
Mr. Dashwell. 

‘Only one daughter,”’ replied the elder, as if 
now his friend was reaching the point. 


I am sure all | 


‘* Has sons, I suppose ?”’ said the divine. 

|  ** Miss Pinch is his only child,’’ was the answer. 
| Mr. Dashwell was silent, and seemed buried in 
| thought, as if contemplating the lonely condition 
| of Elder Pinch. Once more he asked : 
“ How old is Elder Pinch ?”’ 
‘*T think he is over sixty,’’ said Domore. 
| Again the young clergyman was as quiet as if 
engaged in an abstruse mathematical calculation. 
| Suddenly he dropped the arm of his friend, with 
the remark : 

‘*Well, good-by, Domore. 


I suppose I may as 


| well get initiated at the parsonage first as last.’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

THREE months had passed since Rev. Mr. Dash- 
well commenced his ministerial work at Hampton. 
The first days of October were at hand. Mabel 
had been spending the afternoon of one of them 
at Judge Wentworth’s with her friend Carrie. 
Tom was just finishing his summer vacation at 
home before entering upon his senior year at Yale 
college. Mabel had finished her visit and was 
starting for home. Tom was promptly on hand 
as her escort. They had passed down the walk 
together and were entering the street, when Tom 
asked : 

‘* Mabel, you have not yet seen the new monu- 
ment in the cemetery, old Mr. King’s, the finest 
erected yet ?”’ 

Mabel yeplied that she had not. 

‘*Won’t you walk out there with me and see it? 
There is plenty of time before sunset. The ceme- 
tery never looked better than now.”’ 

Mabel consented. They strolled leisurely down 
the street and along the avenue leading to Ceme- 
tery Hill. They entered the shady walks of the 
cemetery and took the path which led them by 
| many windings to the summit. The view from 

the highest point was beautiful. The sun was 
| nearing the horizon, and the clouds were taking 
| 





on the colors which promised all the glory of an 
October sunset. The dense mass of foliage which, 
without obstructing the view from the top, sur- 
| rounded the sides and base of the hill, and then 
| stretched away until it radiated through the streets 
| and embowered the houses of the village, was just 
| putting on its autumn coloring. Green was still 
| predominant ; but crimson and yellow and all the 
various hues which a combination of these colors 


| can produce, made a gorgeous spectacle. Far 
i 
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away to the east and west stretched the blue 
waters of Long Island Sound, while beyond them 
on the north was the still bluer rim on the horizon 
which marked the Connecticut shore. Mabel and 
Tom rested themselves, after their walk, upon one 
of the rustic seats from which there was an unob- 
structed view of the panorama stretched out before 
them. 

Tom had been industriously undermining a 
tuft of grass with the point of his cane, when he 
suddenly looked up, and said : 

‘* Mabel, I go back to college to-morrow ;’’ and 
he turned his eyes toward two little points of ele- 
vation far off in the east on the opposite shore, 
which were the East and West Rocks near New 
Haven. , 

‘¢ Tom, I think I can be trusted to remember 
that, for I have been helping Carrie pack your 
trunk this afternoon,’’ said Mabel. 

Tom, with some energy, commenced digging a 
little pit with the end of his cane, where he had 
removed the grass, as if forming a small grave for 
something which seemed to burden his mind. 
He stopped, however, and appeared to conclude 
rather to unburden it to his companion. 

‘*T have been thinking, Mabel,” said he, ‘‘ how 
contemptible it will be if the sessiow of the church 
should appoint that mountebank Dashwell a suc- 
cessor, or even a colleague of your father.’’ 

‘«Oh, Tom,”’ said Mabel, with real surprise at 
the sudden outbreak, ‘‘ what a name to give to the 
minister! I have never heard you apply such an 
epithet to him before, and it is not right; you 
know he is our minister.” 

‘«T know he is for a little while, at any rate, 
and because he is a minister he ought to conduct 
himself differently. Do you know, Mabel, he was 
at the club house last night playing billiards, only 
for amusement of course ; he did not put up any 
very heavy stakes, you may be sure.’’ 

“ Did he play well, Tom?’’ asked Mabel with a 
mischievous smile. 

‘* Play well! why, I could beat him three out of 
four any day, without half trying. But you ought 
to have seen him dodging around the table and 
squinting his eyes to get the range; it was too 
comical ; he looked as if he was about to pro- 
nounce the benediction.”’ 

**Now then, Tom, I am sure that’s wicked. 
You’ve no right to talk so about the minister.” 

*« Then he went into the gymnasium,” continued 





Tom, “and swung from the cross-bar like a sick 
monkey ; talked with the boys about hunting and 
fishing, as if he was an old backwoodsizan. I'll 
venture he couldn’t hit a squirrel tied to a stump 
at six paces, even if he had a shot gun which scat- 
tered badly.’’ 

‘* Tom, do you take the morning or afternoon 
train to-morrow ?’’ asked Mabel. 

‘*The morning. There were some members of 
the regiment at the club house, and Mr. Dashwell 
seemed to be very much interested in military 
matters. He talked as if he really knew the differ- 
ence between a bayonet and a_breech-loader. 
Finally he spoke of the custom some of the city 
ministers had of preaching a special discourse once 
or twice a year tothe military, and I believe it was 
determined that the regiment should, before long, 
attend the morning service in our church in full 
dress, and listen to a sermon especially for their 
benefit. Then he got talking about his trotting 
horse, and seemed to think that he could beat any 
piece of horseflesh on the Hampton course.’’ 

‘** He is a splendid horse,’’ said Mabel. ‘‘ Mr. 
Dashwell has given me several drives with him. 
But, Tom, I am beginning to think you are get- 
ting a little jealous of the minister. You should 
not criticise too much, for you know that you are 
to be a minister yourself one of these days.’’ 

** Not that kind of a minister, I hope. You 
did not know, Mabel, that I had partly concluded 
to study the law?’’ 

Mabel looked up with a little surprise, for she 
had never heard of any such intention. She did 
not conclude from Tom’s expression that he had 
made any very positive determination to change 
his plans for the future ; she answered : 

“No, Tom, I never heard that you had given 
up the idea of being a minister. How long is it 
since you came to that conclusion ?’’ 

‘* Well, perhaps about two minutes in all. But 
now, seriously, Mabel, when I see such a good 
man as your father, and such a good preacher, 
too, as every one knows that he is, one who has 
spent his whole life here, and only received that 
which will support him from year to year, when I 
see him in danger of being set aside by a younger 
man, and a stranger, whose only recommendation 
is that he can create a sensation by means which 
your father would not condescend to use, I some- 
times feel that there is no encouragement to enter 
the ministry.” 
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‘When you speak of my father, Tom, you know 
that I feel deeply all that is meant by what you 
say. I cannot bear to think of my dear old father 
being turned out of the church and parsonage yet 
awhile. I had hoped that it would be a long time 
before that evil should come upon us, if it should 
come at all before his death. But perhaps the 
tastes of people have altered since father com- 
menced preaching, and you know that many new- 
comers from the city have joined the church who 
think possibly that they would like a more modern 
style of preaching than father’s,’’ said Mabel, 
speaking these last words sadly against her own 
feelings, and using such unconvincing arguments 
as her father had devised in attempting to console 
both her and himself. 

**You can never convince me that it is right to 
set aside your father for any such reasons as you 
give, even if you really believed it yourself, Mabel, 
which I very well know you do not. But to allow 
him to be superseded by a mere sensationalist, 
who intends to fill up the church by a set of 
contrivances to catch public attention, got up for 
that and for no other purpose, is an insult to 
your father and to every sincere and intelligent 
church member. Why does not Mr. Dashwell 


every Sunday introduce a monkey and a hand- 


organ in front of the pulpit? That would draw a 
crowd on the same principle as would other con- 
trivances which he uses; but what kind of a crowd 
would it be! Not those who would come to get 
any good, or who would be likely to get any good 
from such preaching as would naturally accompany 
such methods of creating a commotion.’’ 

‘*Tom, I am afraid I am doing wrong in listen- 
ing to such remarks about Mr. Dashwell. You 
know that he is at present a guest at our home, 
and whether I may admire his style of preaching 
or not, I must acknowledge that personally he is a 
gentleman. His conduct toward me has always 
been kind and considerate.’’ 

All unconsciously Mabel had caused a painful 
vibration in a most sensitive chord of Tom’s emo- 
tional organism. Almost without acknowledging 
it to himself, he disliked exceedingly that she 
should think well personally of the young minis- 
ter. He was hardly aware of the reason why, and 
probably would not have admitted that the un- 
known reason was the cause of his ebullition 
against Mr. Dashwell in Mabel’s presence. There 
was silence for a few moments, while Tom vigor- 

VoL, XIII.—18 





ously resumed work upon the little grave with the 
steel tip of his cane. At last he said: 

‘* Of course you have noticed that all the young 
ladies in the church are in love with Mr. Dash- 
well ?”’ 

‘* Well, present company excepted, who in the 
church is better entitled to such consideration? 
Still I-was not before aware of the fact. Do you 
think that Carrie particularly admires him?’’ 
asked Mabel, with a roguish smile. 

‘*How many pairs of slippers on an average 
does Miss Pinch send the minister in a week ?’’ 
asked Tom, 

‘*Mr. Dashwell has never volunteered to inform 
me, and I have not considered it proper to make 
the inquiry. Perhaps I might venture if you par- 
ticularly wish to know,”’ said Mabel, in a slightly 
bantering tone, which grated more harshly on 
Tom’s feelings than she imagined. 

“No, thank you; when I really become anx- 
ious to know I can ask Miss Pinch myself,”’ said 
Tom, with an attempt at jocularity which he felt 
was rather a disastrous failure. 

‘*Tom, I am really afraid you will break that 
cane,”’ said Mabel; for Tom having finished his 
miniature grave was punching the bottom of it 
with such energy as to curve his rattan like a 
strongly-bent bow. 

He desisted from his work, played a tattoo for 
a few moments on the toe of his boot with the 
stick, then suddenly turning toward Mabel, asked, 
with a husky voice and an earnestness which quite 
surprised her: 

‘* Mabel, may I ask you one question ?” 

“ Certainly you may,’’ she said. 

**Do you like Mr. Dashwell ?’’ 

Tom either had not the courage, or felt that 
he had not the right to ask, ‘* Do you love Mr. 
Dashwell?’’ but this was really the question to 
which he hoped to obtain an answer. 

The crimson spread over Mabel’s cheeks in an 
instant. She hesitated a moment, and answered: 

‘*T have such feelings of respect and regard 
for Mr. Dashwell, and only such, as I have been 
taught we should always entertain toward our 
minister.”’ 

Tom was encouraged, but not satisfied. 

‘« May I ask you one question more ?”’ he said, 
earnestly. ‘* Will you ever entertain for Mr. 
Dashwell any more tender feelings than those you 
have just described? I can now claim no right 
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tu ask you this question; but will you not answer 
it, Mabel? You know what I mean.”’ 

The crimson had left Mabel’s cheeks, and an 
unusual pallor had taken its place. There was a 
tremulousness in her voice as she said : 

‘<I answer just as frankly as you have asked ; 
Tom, I never will.”’ 

‘* Are you sure, and will you promise me ?”’ said 
Tom, quickly, and with excitement. 

‘‘I am sure, and I will promise you,’’ 
Mabel. 

They rose simultaneously, and walked side by 
side down the winding path which they had lately 
ascended. For a time neither uttered a word ; 
but suddenly to both had been made a revelation 
which neither had fairly comprehended before. 
A spark of jealousy in Tom’s breast had unex- 
pectedly to both ignited a flame all the elements 
of which had been slumbering for years before in 
their hearts, unknown and unnoticed by either. 
The sun just sinking in the west threw a tinge of 
gold on Cemetery Hill, on the harbor, the Sound, 
and the distant New England shore; at the same 
moment the two felt that a new world of golden 
thought, which before they had hardly dreamed 
of, was rising upon them, and as the darkness of 
evening crept over the great village of Hampton, 
they knew that a morning light was spreading 
over their young hearts. 


said 


They had left the cemetery, and were in the 
avenue leading to the village, when Tom said : 


‘* Mabel, I have finally concluded to study for 
the ministry.”’ 


‘¢T knew you would, Tom.”’ 

‘« Besides, I think I must take back most that I 
have been saying about Mr, Dashwell. I suppose 
the man means well enough, and perhaps the 
methods of accomplishing his ends seem all right 
to him.”’ 

“Don’t retract too much, Tom, for I more than 
half agreed with you. And I find that your 
motives in criticising the minister are so satisfac- 
tory and flattering to myself, that I concluded to 
forgive you for the other half.’’ 

They had reached the parsonage gate. 

When younger, Tom and Mabel had availed 
themselves of the privilege accorded to their 
paternal relations, and always indulged in a 
brotherly and sisterly kiss at parting. For a few 
years past this friendly custom had for somé unex- 
plained reason fallen into disuse. On the present 
occasion, as they were parting at the door in the 
encouraging shade of the twilight and the piazza, 
Tom renewed the ancient habit. As he was 
turning to leave, a thought seemed to strike him. 

‘* By the way, Mabel, I altogether forgot old 
Mr. King’s monument.”’ 

‘* So did I, entirely.” 
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II. 


Nive times in ten, the reply of a Chinaman to 
the query ‘‘ Why do you marry ?”’ will be: “ Have 
great many things in my house ; must have wife to 
look after them; very important.’”’ The favor of | 
seeing the entire marriage ceremony in China is 
seldom granted to foreigners. Upon such an oc- 
casion the room of the house where the marriage 
is to take place is decorated in the gayest manner. 
From the ceiling down the sides are all hung with | 
scarlet cloth, covered with ‘‘ happy phrases’’ 
gold and black letters, 


in | 
At the back of the recep- 


embroidered cloth, upon which is usually placed 
beautiful vases, foreign and native, filled with 


flowers, natural and artificial ; also incense in 
urns ; candles and white sugar cockles are put on 
| this table, over which (the table), on scarlet cloth, 


is the character HI, signifying made double. This 
character is drawn very large, and cut out of black 
_ velvet, edged with gilt. Two others like it are 
| placed on the sides of the room, and two more of 
gilt entire, large enough to cover nearly one scroll 
‘of red cloth. All these hangings, with their in- 
scriptions, are presented by friends of the bride- 


| groom. 
tion-room a large table is placed, covered with an | 


The reception-room is generally covered with a 
foreign carpet ; and arm-chairs, with cushions, are 
ranged down the two sides of the room for the 
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principal guests. While waiting the arrival of the | 
bride, guests are conducted to a side reception- | 
room, where tea is served, minus sugar or milk. | 
After partaking of tea the female guests are con- 
ducted to the bride’s room. The bed and fur- 
nishings are sent the day previous to the ceremony | 
by the family of the bride. After the bedstead is 
once placed in position’ it ts considered ill luck 
to move it again. From the top frame of the bed | 
bunches of rice and small lanterns lighted are sus- 
pended. If one of these lanterns should by acci- | 
dent be blown out it would certainly be regarded 
as an omen of ill. 

After guests have made an examination of the | 
bride’s room, they return to tea in the reception- | 
room, and ere long the-bride is announced as near 
at hand. The bridal chair, a handsome scarlet 
sedan, with gilt-embroidered trimmings, is sent 
the previous day to the bride’s parents, the bear- 
ers remaining there over night to be on hand early 
the next day. On her marriage morning, before 
eight o’clock, the bride is dressed in her scarlet | 
robes, gayly embroidered in gold and silk, if her | 
parents’ means allow, and sometimes a heavy gilt | 
crown is placed on her head. Her face is pow- | 


dered, and her lips painted. She is then seated 
on the sedan, and her mother throws a thick red | 
veil over her face and head, and this must not be | 


| 


removed till after the marriage ceremony, and 
then only by her husband, who then looks for the 
first time on the face of his future life companion. 
After the veil is put on, the sedan is closed up | 
tightly, so that not the slightest glimpse can be | 
obtained of its occupant. The bride’s brothers | 
and a few friends, bearing lanterns and flags with | 
the bride’s family name upon them, acconipany | 
the chair about half way to the bridegroom’s resi- 
dence. 

At this point four friends of the bridegroom, 
all bearing lanterns and flags having the bride- 
groom’s family name on them, meet the proces- | 
sion. The chair is stopped, and the ceremony of | 
bowing to each other is gone through with by the | 
friends of both sides, after which the bride’s 
friends all turn round and go home, and the 
friends of the bridegroom take their position near | 
to the chair, and hereafter, during the day, the | 
bride is with utter strangers. | 

At the moment when the bride’s lanterns are 
carried back home, and the bridegroom’s friends, 
with his lanterns bearing his name, take their | 


make a noise. 
_and the bridal chair is carried into the large re- 
| ception-room, and allowed to remain there closed 
| for a short time. 
| court-yard after the bridal chair. 
_ riage rite consummated among the higher classes 


position near the chair, the bride’s name is sup- 
posed to be changed to that of the bridegroom. 
As the bearers start on again with the chair, the 


| musicians (a number of whom are employed) strike 


up a lively air, and then all proceed to the bride- 
groom’s residence. In the meanwhile the masters 
of ceremonies employed on such occasions have 


‘ready a quantity of firecrackers to be fired off at 


the moment the bridal chair enters the court- 


| yard, and unaccustomed ears ache from the din 
| that follows, as the chair is carried in by four 
_ bearers, preceded by red banners and large lan- 
| terns, and followed by a crowd of boys and musi- 


cians beating gongs, drums, and every vile instru- 
ment that this unmusical people have invented to 
The crackers are added to the din, 


No other chairs may enter the 
Thus is the mar- 


of the Chinese. 

But all marriages in this country are arranged 
by match-makers, or go-betweens. Before the 
bridegroom sees his bride she is examined by his 
friends, and if she possesses any physical blemishes 
she is sent back to her father’s house. This is of 
course a very rare occurrence, and an old maid is 
a thing unknown in China except in a convent, 
It is considered unlucky not to marry before the 
death of the parents. 

The manner in which the emperor’s wife is 
chosen for him is one of the most singular illustra- 
tions of the curious customs among the Chinese. 
In October, 1873, the emperor married his first 
wife, also his second, third, fourth and fifth. 
Only the first, however, is an empress. The 


| emperor marries young, according to our idea. 
| He is, according to the records of the Empire, 


seventeen years old, and yet he has only lived 
fifteen years. It is a law of China that every male 
may add one year to his age, and the emperor 
may add two years. The permission is not 


| given to ladies, and very likely they do not 
| desire the privilege. 


Our American ladies would 
probably prefer to be allowed to subtract a year 
or two. 

When it was thought to be time for the emperor 
to marry, orders were sent to about six or seven 
hundred chiefs. to send their daughters to the 
palace that an empress might be selected from 
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them. Other monarchs choose their wives from 
the princeses of other countries; but the Emperor 
of China cannot do so. In the opinion of the | 
Chinese there is no other sovereign in the world 

of equal rank with theirs. All the Chinese princes 

are of the imperial family, and the emperor can- 

not marry one of his relations. Nor do the chiefs | 
desire to marry their daughters to the emperor, | 
because they will never see them again. Accord- 

ingly, when orders were sent to them to pack off | 
their girls to the palace they returned all sorts of 
excuses. Their daughters were blind, or deaf, or 
lame, or deformed. But the trick was too gener- | 
ally resorted to, and orders came to send all the 
girls. They came to the palace to the number of | 
six or seven hundred, and were examined. The 


asked all manner of questions, and rejected about 
nine out of ten. 

Fifty or sixty girls were left. Inquiries were 
made about their families, and the astrologers 
were called to cast their horoscopes to find out 
whether they were lucky or not. The result of 
this was that thirty only were retained. They 
were kept in the palace and watched, to see 


| young ladies. 





whether any of them were fit to be the future | 
empress. Ina short time ten of the thirty were 
rejected and sent away, then ten more, then five 
‘of the ten, and at last only two were left for 
selection. In the meantime, however, four other 
second-class wives had been chosen. Between the | 
two who were finally left in the palace the trial 
was long; but at last one was chosen, and on the | 
sixteenth of October, 1873, she became the Em- | 
press of China by a very curious and interesting | 
ceremony. | 
It is to be remembered that all this time the | 
bridegroom had not seen one of the several hun- 
dred candidates for a seat on the throne by his 
side. He had no voice whatever in the choice, 
and he never saw his bride until she arrived at his 
imperial residence after midnight on the morning | 
of the wedding-day. Every event of his life is | 
regulated by a set of rules that fills two hundred 
volumes. When he finds himself in any new situ- 
ation, he has to wait until these two hundred 
volumes have been searched to find out what he | 
ought to do next. 
In this case, while his bride was in process of | 
selection, he was put under the care of four pro- 
fessors of matrimony, who were four beautiful | 
4 


| body believes in lucky and unlucky times. 
| emperor never takes any important step without 


| is not the way in China. 
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Here is a valuable suggestion for 
us Americans. 

Several stories are told of the emperor during 
this period of his rather restricted courtship. One 
is that he dreamed that he fell in love with a 
humpbacked girl. It so happened that among 
the fifty or sixty young ladies who were kept at 
the palace after the -first examination, there was 
really one humpbacked girl. The empress, the 
mother of the future bridegrcom, being supersti- 
tious, like all the Chinese, took this as an omen 


_ that the humpbacked girl was to be the empress ; 
| so she caused the doctors to examine her to see if 
| she could be straightened. Of course all efforts 


were vain ; but at last a strong man was procured 


| to endeavor to push in the-hump by main strength. 
two empresses of the late emperor inspected them, | 


The result was that the poor girl died. 

It is said that the young lady who finally was 
raised to the rank of an empress is really a worthy 
girl. Her feet are the natural size, and were 
never bandaged and pressed to make them small, 
after the barbarous fashion of the nation to which 
she belongs. 

The ceremonies of the emperor’s marriage were 
quite as odd as the manner of selecting the bride. 
In China everything is done by rule, and every- 
The 


first consulting the astrologers,.who pretend to 


| study the stars, and find cut when it will be lucky 


for him to do it. They were required to decide 
when would be a proper time for the wedding to 
take place, and they fixed upon the 16th day of 
October, as before stated, and declared that the 
future empress must start from her palace after 


‘midnight on the 15th, and arrive at the emperor’s 


palace before two o’clock in the morning. 

In civilized countries a royal wedding is made 
the occasion of a great display, and everybody 
who can find room is allowed to witness it. That 
They make the display, 


| but torbid any unauthorized person to see it under 


penalty of death. The government went so far as 
to ask the foreign ministers to prevent their coun- 
trymen from going out of doors on the day of the 
wedding. One bright newspaper correspondent 
was bold enough to get a good place, and he saw 


| the whole of the procession, although the whole 


line was fenced in so that no person in the street 
should see. 


On the day before the ceremony the emperor 
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sent to his bride two tablets of gold, which had | These dresses were made in Pekin, and were cov- 


upon them a sort of certificate of marnage, and 


ered all over with pearls and precious stones. 


raised the lady to the rank of Empress of China. | The cost of the two dresses was nearly two mil- 


Late in the afternoon the bride’s procession ar- 
rived at her palace. 
It was headed by a prince who carried in his hand 
the symbol of the emperor’s authority. Then 
came thirty white horses, in gold and yellow trap- 
pings, followed by a great many high dignitaries 
carrying banners, umbrellas with three covers, 


large fans on long poles, and go/den me/ons on red | 


poles. 

At last came the imperial umbrella, foliowed by 
the bride’s chair, in which she sat. 
nothing more than a covered carriage; but it was 
very elegant, though simple. It was covered en- 
tirely with yellow silk, and its top was in the 
shape of a golden crown. By the side of the 
chair walked one of the astrologers, with a burn- 
ing stick in his hand. 

When the procession arrived at the palace, it 
was met by the two empresses, the wives of the 
emperor’s father. When the chair had been car- 
ried into one of the rooms, the empresses gave to 
the young bride some lumps of gold and silver in 
each hand, and then, crossing her hands on her 
breast, she held a vase full of grain, precious 
stones, and other articles. She then stepped from 
the chair, and set down on a small golden saddle. 
All these ceremonies are symbolical—that is, they 
have a meaning that is beyond the act. 

In the old times, as a Chinese went after his 
bride, he had to fight for her with her parents, 
and if he conquered them carried her home on 
the saddle before him, The empress taking her 
seat on the golden saddle was an allusion to that 
old custom. It is said that when the procession 
arrived at the palace, the emperor had fallen 
asleep; but, considering his age, only fifteen, 
and the singular hour selected for the wedding, it 
is not very strange. When he was awakened, he 
was behind time, and as there were a considerable 
number of prayers to be said, he had to hurry 
through them as other boys do when they are 
sleepy. 

The remaining ceremonies of this wedding only 
the very highest people in the empire, and only a 
very few of them, were allowed to see; and no 
one can guess what they were. But three days 
after the wedding they were, by the rules made for 
such cases, obliged to appear in splendid garments. 


About midnight it started. | 








lion dollars in gold. 
There are several interesting stories told about 


| the new empress. A few days after they were mar- 


ried, they were together one morning, she writing 
quotations from books and he admiring the beauty 
of her writing, when a servant came to say that 
breakfast was ready. The empress scolded the 
man for interrupting her at her literary work by 
such a commonplace affair as eating and drinking. 


| It is a rule that after an empress is married her 
This chair is 


relatives shall come and do homage to her; but 
usually the lady prevents them from bowing to 
her. This empress, however, insisted upon it, and 
made every one of her relatives, father and all, 
bow the knee before her. 

The women of Patagonia are extremely fond of 
making themselves hideous by the application of 
a pigment made of clay, blood, and _ grease. 
Their lovers, therefore, when wishing to wed beg 
the fair ones to smile on their suit, assuring them 
with marked emphasis that they will provide 
plenty of the material to make this pigment. 
They are unable to resist this promise, and entreat 
their fathers to sanction the union. We learn that 
charcoal is also used as a cosmetic among these 
barbarians. A broad line of red, alternating with 
a stripe of black in various fantastic figures, is a 
favorite style of decoration. Scme of these wo- 


| men would be very comely if only cleanly, and 
| content to leave Nature less strenuously adorned. 


The principal part of the marriage rite among 
them is in the mere removal of the daughter’s 
chattels from her parents’ tent, receiving a bless- 
ing and benediction from the father, who sits cross- 
legged on his horseskin couch as she departs. 
Among the Indians of Brazil a curious system 
of marriage existed before the establishment of 
European power, and many traces of it still exist. 
No man might marry until he had killed an 
enemy. When a girl reached a marriageable age 
her hair was cut off, her back tattooed, and she 
wore a necklace of the teeth of wild beasts until 
her hair grew again. Morality was little regarded. 
When a man tired of his wife he might put her 
away and take another. A man’s wives formed 
part of his estate, and might be bequeathed, on 
his death, to his brother or nearest kinsman. 
Still, the women, despised and abused as they 
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were, managed to get some happiness out of life, 
and sought especial pleasure in trinkets and gaudy 
attire. 


The Tyrinambas were more considerate of their 
women than some of their neighbors, though they 
compelled them to do the hard work, and required 
of them spinning and weaving and the planting 
of the ground. Among some of these Indians 
the not unpoetical notion prevailed that as wo- 
men alone bore children, so the grain planted by 
their hands would alone germinate and fructify. 

One peculiar custom formerly existed among 
the Paraguayans—the married spoke in a dialect 
different from that used by the unmarried. ‘The 
Abifrone tribe, in the same region, are temperate 
and chaste in their habits, and though wives are 
still objects of purchase and sale, a certain amount 
of poetry and sentiment enters into the maraiage 
ceremony. 

If the suit is accepted, says an authority, eight 
maidens carry a canopy of fine tissue over the 
bride, who walks in silence, and with downcast 
eyes, to her husband’s tent. There he receives 


her with signs of love; she then returns, bearing 
the few domestic articles necessary to their mode 
of life, and her new master dwells in her father’s 


house until she has borne a child, or he has suffici- 
ently proved his affection towards her. Polygamy 
was permitted in this tribe, and when the mission- 
aries came among them preaching against it, the 
women were all eager listeners. 

Among the Zanbas of the Mosquito shore, poly- 
gamy is practiced; but each wife is entitled to a 
separate hut, and if the husband makes a present 
to one wife, he must make one of equal value to 
all the others, and must in no way show any pre- 
ference toward any one of them. 

In Venezuela, the marriage rites are frequently 
dispensed with by the native tribes, but it is quite 
as much due to the fact that the priests charge 
such high fees that marriage becomes a privilege 
of the rich, as to any lax notions of morality on 
the part of the people. 

Among the Araucanians, the absolute control of 
the father over his daughter and the husband over 
his wife is so firmly held, that it is not considered 
necessary to inform a young woman when she is 
about to be married. The bargain is made with 
her father; and when the appointed time comes 
for the marriage, she, having been kept in entire 
ignorance, is sent on some pretended errand, when 





she is seized by her purchaser and carried to his 
hut or tent. She finds her friends assembled, and 
a feast prepared ; she sees her price paid in horses, 
cattle, or money ; and her part of the ceremony is 
to yield in silence. If she were to attempt to do 
otherwise, her protest would probably be of little 
avail, 

Among most of the tribes of North American 
Indians, singular marriage rites prevail, though 
the ceremony is often quite simple; but space will 
not allow an extended notice. 

The women of the Moqui Pueblos tribe in Ari- 
zona are far more intelligent and dress with much 
more taste than the men. Their complexion is 
much lighter than other Indians, and they have 
more of the Teutonic cast of features. These 
women have a curious way of dressing their hair. 
By it the initiated can know whether they are mar- 
ried or unmarried. It is always done up in two 
inverse rolls upon the sides of the head by the un- 
married. When married, these rolls give place to 
broad braids. 

The Moqui girls are many of them really pretty, 
and enjoy one privilege not generally accorded to 
the ladies, that is, the right to propose for their 
own husbands. When a damsel decides upon the 
coming man, she immediately notifies her father of 
the fact. He forthwith informs the father of the 
lucky swain of the good fortune in store for his 
son. 

The fathers then talk the matter over, and agree 
upon the settlement that must be made upon the 
bride. This usually consists of wearing apparel, 
with such articles as may be required for house- 
keeping, the bride being obliged to furnish and 
prepare with her own hands the wedding dinner. 
Partaking of this dinner with the dance that fol- 
lows, constitutes the marriage ceremony. 

Females are never permitted to join in any of 
these dances, their places being filled by young 
men who dress in imitation of women; all the 
dancers are required to wear a mask. These 
masks are made of peeled willow twigs nicely 
woven together, those worn by the men being 
dyed brown, and those by the supposed females a 
bright yellow. 

When a Camanche Indian—a tribe living in 
Texas—wants a squaw for his wife, he goes and 
asks some old friend in the family, generally an 
uncle. This uncle tells the girl, and that night 
the lover goes and ties his best horse at the door 
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of this maiden’s lodge. If she don’t like him, 
she turns the horse loose. Then everybody in the 
village knows that the squaw wouldn’t have him. 
But if she likes him and is willing to marry him, 
she takes his horse and leads it off to her father’s 
caballda, or herd. 

This means, yes. Then the uncle, or whoever 
acts for the Indian, goes and tells the principal 
chief, and he gives a kind of general notice, so 
that no other brave shall interfere! After this 
notice, the lover kills one of his horses and takes 
the heart out and hangs it up at the door of the 
maiden’s lodge, and she takes it in and roasts it, 
and divides it. Then, a /a French, each eat a 
piece. That marries them, though they sometimes 
have a dance to close up with. 

The marriage custom among the Navajoe In- 
dians, a tribe who for centuries have wandered 
over the vast extent of country lying between the 
waters of the Rio Grande and the Colorado of the 
West, is peculiar and simple. It consists in taking 
a water-proof basket and filling it with food ; then 
the man and woman sit upon opposite sides of it 
and partake of its contents. This act makes them 
husband and wife. The groom then presents the 
bride’s father with a number of horses, and the 
wife takes the husband to her home. 

It is well known that among sailors the sixth 
day of the week is regarded as unlucky. So strong 
is their superstition on this subject that captains 
and owners of vessels never allow their ships to 
set sail on Friday, for the fear of the seamen is of 
itself almost certain to bring about some misfor- 
tune. The Duke of Edinburgh, second son of 
Queen Victoria, has been a great deal at sea, and 

_ it is said shares the feeling of sailors about Fri- 
day. He was very unwilling to be married on this 
day ; but in Russia Friday is regarded as the most 
lucky day of the week, and as the decision of such 
matters rests with the bride, his marriage with the 
daughter of the Czar was solemnized on this day. 
In Northern mythology the sixth day ofsthe week 
was dedicated to the goddess Freyia, and as 
‘* freiea’’ in German still means ‘‘to marry,’ it 
would seem to be the most appropriate day for 
such a ceremony. 

The Grand Duchess Maria must have been a 
strong woman to have gone through her tremen- 
dous wedding at St. Petersburg without fainting, 
but a much more common bride has something to 
suffer when married according to the fashion in 





Persia. A lady friend who has travelled in that 
country tells us something about a wedding there. 
We give her own words: 

‘* The young man who was to be married came 
himself to invite us to the wedding on the day be- 
fore the ceremony ; he was as pale and trembling 
as though he had come to tell us that he was to 
be hung. We all went; the gentlemen all took 
off their shoes at the door; the ladies squatted on 
the floor on one side of the room, to await the com- 
ing of the bride. 

‘*Two missionary ladies went to bring her, and 
found her crying with all her might (she expected 
to cry for a week); they at last came, dragging 
her in. She looked like a Dutch doll. A great 
big red mantle was thrown over her face, and 
where the top of her head was supposed to be was 
a bunch of gilt papers, one of which each gues¢ 
picked off after the ceremony as a memento. 

‘*When we went up to kiss the bride, we had to 
fumble around the mantle to find her face, which 
was dripping with perspiration, and she looked as 
if she had no friend in the world. We then 


handed her our wedding presents; some brought 
a paper of pins, others a cake of soap, etc. 


After 
the ceremony, all sat upon the floor to partake of 
the refreshments. I could not eat the native 
dishes, but enjoyed tke chicken and watermelon.” 

Many emigrants from Europe keep up the cus- 
toms of their old home, so that we have in the 
United States the customs of most of the nations 
in Europe, giving a great variety to our national 
life. 

When a Polish maiden gets married, the more 
noise and excitement there is gotten up for her 
amusement, the better she likes it. A short time 
since awedding after the Polish style was celebrated 
in the city of Milwaukee, at St. Hedwig’s Church, 
A procession was formed and marched through the 
principal streets of the locality to the tune of 
national airs and the firing of guns. 

First came the band (which, in some cases, ranks 
according to the old gentleman’s purse) ; second, 
the bride and groom, followed by the bridesmaids 
and groomsmen; then the parents, relatives, and 
invited guests followed in couples, A number of 
boys were scattered from the house to the church, 
and they kept up a continuous firing of guns and 
pistols. When the procession arrived at the 
church, the band stepped aside and the party en- 
tered and was seated according to marching order. 
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The bride and groom then took their places in 


front of the altar, attended by the bridesmaids and | stare. 


groomsmen. 
close the young man put his arms around the 


a kiss. At that moment some one inside gave 
warning to.the boys outside, and a fearful dis- 
charge of artillery ensued just as the kiss was given. 
The band began to play, and all marched out of 
the church and through the streets to the place 


from whence they started, the band playing and | 


the boys firing, during the march. 

All of these weddings are alike. The bride is 
generally dressed in white, and if there is not a 
veil in the family, she buys or borrows one. The 
men wear long serge coats, doubtless made during 
the reign of John Sobieski, and some of the 
women wear dresses of the same material. The 
young married man, if he is able, has a store coat. 
After dinner, the drinking of beer commences, 
and then dancing ensues. 

On a table in one corner of the room is a dish, 
into which every one who dances with the bride is 
expected to deposit a small sum of money, gener- 
ally twenty-five or fifty cents, which is the bride’s 
dower, The fun is usually kept up until morning. 

‘The following is an extract from an act of the 
Scottish Parliament, passed in the reign of Queen 
Margaret, about the year 1288; it must have been 
delightful for the girls: 

‘It is stated and ordained that durin the reine 
of her maist blessit magestie, ilk maiden ladye of 
baith high and lowe estait shall hae liberty to be- 
speak ye man she likes. Albeit, gif he refuses to 
tak hir to be his wife, he shall be mulcit in ye sum 
of one hundreth punis or less, as his estaite may be, 
except and always gif he can make it appear that 
he is bethrothit to ane ither woman, that then he 
shall be free.’’ 

A relative who has lately been visiting among 
the mountains of New York, where the population 
are descendants of the old Huguenots and bear 
their French and Dutch names, gives us an enthu- 
siastic account of a genuine Dutch wedding which 
she attended at Traphagen Four Corners. Here 
is an extract from her letter: 

‘* The wedding day dawned, and every wagon in 
Katterskill was in demand. The young folks who 
could get over in no other way, rigged up a hay 
cart and killed two birds with one stone, having a 
ride and going to the wedding. Such a supper as 


The ceremony was short, and at the | young pig, roasted brown. 


was spread then would have made city caterers 
First, in the centre of the table was a 
He stood up as straight 


| as if alive, with a lemon in his mouth, anda bunch 
young woman’s waist and gave her a squeeze and 





of flowers in each ear. 

‘¢Then there were chickens, and beef, and sau- 
sages, and spareribs, with vegetables, pickles, 
preserves, cake and pies too numerous to mention ; 
all on the table at once, with tea, coffee, and 
lemonade. The master of the house and father 
of the bride grew so warm with his hospitality 
and the labors it involved, that after beginning to 
carve he stopped, laid down his carving-knife and 
fork, took off his coat, and exclaimed, ‘Now I 
can work and feel at home!’ 

‘*When this mighty dinner had been disposed of, 
the company withdrew to the parlor, except such 
of the kind guests as put on the aprons they had 
brought, and helped to ‘clear up,’ in which help- 
ful company I regret to say I was not found. That 
was the sober class that had dined before the wed- 
ding, and Leana, the prospective bride, wore a 
cambric dress with blue figures on it. After sun- 
set, the young folks began to pour in from hill and 
dale, all aglow with happiness and ribbons and 
steel watch chains. ‘There was to be a dance as 
soon as the marriage ceremony was over, and one 
lame young man was to fiddle, and another who 
was not lame was to open the dance. As they 
gathered, each new guest was introduced into the 
great parlor by a stout aunt of the bride, thus, 
‘Miss Van Loon, ladies and gentlemen!’ Miss 
Van Loon bowed, and everybody else bowed, and 
she found a chair and gave way to new comers. 

‘* By-and-by three bouncing sisters appeared at 
the door, when the lady doing the honors called 
out in a strong voice, ‘Miss Debois, ladies and 
gentlemen! Miss Debois again; and yit again, 
Miss Debois!’ All the Deboises bowed and 
blushed, and made for the nearest seats after the 
manner of frightened hens. They were evidently 
shy and nervous, and yet they were among their 
friends and neighbors. It was of the clothes and 
not of the company they were afraid. 

“ Well, the grand hour came, and the bridegroom 
came in with the bride on his arm. The minister 
stood up before them and bade them join hands. 
As soon as the ‘amen’ was said, there came a 
roar of laughter, and clapping of hands, and 
stamping of feet, and all Leana’s old scholars, 
young men and all (for she was a school teacher), 
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put their arms round her neck and kissed her. 
The fiddle had unfortunately got broken on the 
way; so the lame man whistled for the dancers 
till his lips were tired, and then he sang ‘ Rory 
O’More’ without the words, substituting the syl- 
lables, ‘ Row-ow-dy, de dowdy,’ etc. 

“ They all danced till midnight ; then ate another 
supper just like the first, finished their dance, and 
set off in a procession behind Vroom and his wife, 
about two o’clock in the morning, in the light of 
a summer moon, making many and varied jokes 
on the ‘honeymoon,’ hoping it would also prove 
a ‘money moon.’”’ 

Among the old Scottish customs illustrating the 
rude simplicity of society in the olden time, penny 
weddings were by no means uncommon. Whena 
very poor couple were going to be married, the 
bridegroom went from house to house asking for 
small sums to enable them to have a wedding- 
supper, and pay the town fiddler for a dance, and 
any one was admitted who paid a penny. 

Here is a description of the way a Syrian suitor 
popped the question to a young lady of Mount 
Lebanon. Our young men will be glad they do 
not live in the East. 

Mirta, or Martha, was a maid of Northern Pal- 
estine, educated in the female seminary at Beyroot. 
Habeeb, a Protestant young man, wished to marry 
her. The doctor arranged a meeting between 
them in his study, thus: Habeeb was led in first, 
and seated in a chair; then Mirta, closely veiled, 
was brought into his presence. When all had 
been arranged, Mirta drew aside her veil, and 
turned her face to the wall, waiting for her suitor 
to speak. Dr. Jessup then asked whether he 
should leave the room. 

‘* By no means,’’ replied Habeeb; ‘‘ we want 
your Lelp.”’ 

The anxious youth then made a declaration of 
his love to the doctor, and informed him of his 
circumstances, and his wish to marry. The good 
missionary said it was their business, and they 
must settle it for themselves. So stepping out of 
the room, he left them alone a few minutes. 
When he returned, addressing Habeeb, he said: 

‘* Well, I hope all is harmonious and satisfac- 
tory.’’ 

‘*It is harmonious enough,”’ said Habeeb; “ but 
she will not answer any one of ny questions.”’ 

The Syrian custom does not allow a young 
maiden to speak face to face with a young man on 


| 











the subject of marriage. So Dr. Jessup’s experi- 
ment failed, and Habeeb got his bride through 
negotiations carried on through the third person. 

There is no courting or flirting among the 
young people in France. Marriages are arranged 
by the parents of the parties, and though this plan 
seems very strange, and even revolting to us, it is 
said to be not so productive of unhappiness as 
might at first be supposed. Judgment is a better 
guide in the selection of a companion for life than 
passion, and young people in love seldom have 
much of the former. Among the Moravians a 
man obtains his wife by lot, and with very rare 
exceptions is made completely happy. A French 
lady gives us the following account of her own 
marriage: 

“ Mine has been a happy marriage; but I was not 
acquainted with M, Lefort when I was married to 
him. The first day I ever saw him was on the 
day of rejoicing at the birth of the Prince Impe- 
rial. He was presented to me in the Champs 
Elysées; but I was engrossed with the scene 
around me, and did not much observe him.”’ 

‘**How did you like M. Lefort?’ said my 
mother, on the way home. 

**«T do not know; I scarcely looked at him.’ 

‘* «But, my daughter, your father has selected 
him for your husband. He will dine with us to- 
morrow, and unless he is very disagreeable to 
you’— 

“M. Lefort was a handsome man; he is so still, 
you know, and he was much handsomer then. 
He pleased me; but I never spoke ten words to 
him till after we were married, which was just a 
month from the day I first saw him, and all the 
time we were so busy, my mother and I, with pre- 
parations for the wedding, that I had not time to 
think. He sent me the most beautiful flowers 
every day, and for my cordeille de mariage he gave 
me diamonds, and an India shawl which cost five 
thousand francs. He was in a state to commit 
follies then,’’ said madame, with a sigh. ‘*I was 
bewildered with all this new splendor, for French 
girls are always dressed in the simplest way (not 
at all as in your country, where Miss has every- 
thing as handsome as mamma), and they never go 
into the street without a chaperon. I was full of 
life, and longed for excitement ; my mother was 
an invalid, and went out very seldom, so that mar- 
riage was like an open door to freedom. 

‘*I was thoughtless, it is true; and besides, I 
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never expected anything different. Eugene was 
very good; we fell in love with each other by 
degrees, and were very happy. I think marriages 
are as happy in France as anywhere else.”’ 

Among the Coles, one of the tribes of Hindo- 
stan, marriage customs are very peculiar, and 
would not altogether suit, we fancy, our young 
men and maidens, who would prefer to make it as 
simple as the Quaker rite, than indulge in such 
odd conceits. Among the Hindoos a girl is mar- 
ried when she is nine or ten years old, and does 
not go to live with her husband till some years 
after. Among the Coles the bride is always full- 
grown. In the first place she is bought by the 
bridegroom; not as here, where the paying part 
often comes some time after marriage. In Africa a 
girl is worth so many cows; in Chota Nagpore, the 
Cole country, a girl brings from seven to ten 
rupees. In the Book of Proverbs we are told that 
the price of a good wife is above rubies; in India 
it is not even above rupees. The Cole ceremony 
commences with the bride and bridegroom seat- 
ing themselves, each in a circle of friends, who 
sing while the bridesmaids rub them both with the 
yellow powder called huldee or tuneric. This is 
supposed to beautify them, or perhaps signifies 


that they are hereafter to be as precious as gold to 


each other. Then they are taken out and wedded, 
not to each other, but to two trees; the bride to a 
mukwa tree, the bridegroom to a mango. They 
are made to touch the tree with ‘‘sindoor’’ (red 
powder), and then to clasp it in their arms, On 
returning to the house, they are placed standing 
face to face on a stone used for grinding curry 
powder, under which is a plow-yoke supported 
on sheaves of straw or grass, The bridegroom 
stands ungallantly treading on his bride’s toes 
—they have bare feet—and touches her fore- 
head with ‘* sindoor’’ (not, we hope, the door to 
sin). She does the same to him—a pleasanter 
plan than knocking their heads together, as is the 
custom in some places. 

The bridesmaids then pour over the head of each 
a jar of water. It must be remembered that the 
climate is hot, and throwing cold water on any- 
thing does not mean there the same as among us. 
Among the Coles it is emblematic of purity, and 
among the Ragputs the water is highly scented 
with various herbs. The couple are now uncom- 
fortably wet, and retire to change their dress. 
‘This ends the performance for the day. 








The next morning they go down to the river or 
a tank (pond) with their companions, and parties 
of boys and girls form sides, with the bride and 
bridegroom as captains, and pelt each other with 
clods of earth. 

The bridegroom next takes a water vessel and 
hides it in the stream; this the bride must find ; 
then she hides it for him to find. Why they play 
‘*hide-and-seek,’’ or pelt each other with dirt, it 
is hard to tell ; but the symbolical meaning of the 
rest is plain. 

The girl, having filled the vessel with water, 
places it on her head, supporting it with her hand, 
when the bridegroom shoots an arrow between 
her arm and the pitcher. ‘The bride walks to 
where the arrow falls, picks it up with her foot and 
returns it to her husband. This is to show that 
she can carry water. and fetch things for her 
spouse, which are among her chief duties as a 
wife; and the discharge of the arrow symbolizes 
his protection of her, and she is not to venture 
beyond the range of his protection. 

All this is very pretty, and doubtless fires the 
Coles with great ardor, though it might not have 
the same effect on our cooler temperaments. 

When Jupiter’s and Juno’s wedding was solemn- 
ized of old, says Burton, the gods were all invited 
to the feast, and many noble men besides. Amongst 
the rest came Chrysalas, a Persian prince, bravely 
attended, rich in golden attire, in gay robes, with 
a majestical presence, but otherwise an ass. The 
gods, seeing him come in such pomp and state, 
rose up to give him place, but Jupiter, perceiving 
what he was—a light, fantastic, idle fellow— 
tnrned him and his followers into butterflies ; and 
so they continue still (for aught I know to the con- 
trary) roving about in pied coats, and are called 
chrysalides by the wiser sort of men—that is, 
golden outsides, drones, flies, are things of no 
worth. Multitudes of such ! 

The mother of Eugenie, ex Empress of the 
French, was a Kirkpatrick, and when her mar- 
riage with a son of a Spanish grandee of the first 
class was on the carpet, she was required to estab- 
lish her pedigree. This was done, and it would 
seem rather overdone, by the aid of Mr. Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, for when the document pre- 
pared by him was submitted to Ferdinand VII., 
his Majesty cried out, ‘*O, by all means let the 
young Monigo marry the daughter of Fingal !” 

A lady correspondent thus describes a Turkish 
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wedding which occured recently at Constantinople, 
and to which she was kindly invited: 

‘‘The bride was an Armenian, and was quite 
young, seventeen perhaps, and very rich. The 
bridegroom, I understand, has but little of this 
world’s goods, and whether it is a case of true love, 
or whether he is chosen by the parents for his busi- 
ness qualifications, I cannot say—there is the fact 
—daughter, slaves, houses, lands, and money, all 
come into his possession. We were very curious 
to see this phase of Armenian life, you may be sure, 
and, dressed in our best, arrived at the bride’s 
house early. Up stairs, in a large room indiffer- 
ently warmed, we saw something like a milliner’s 
block, standing in the centre of the floor, a per- 
fect mass of shining lace, silks, pearls, gold, tinsel, 
and diamonds. It was so still that for a moment 
I thought in was a lay figure dressed for the better 
instruction of the bride, but all at once the whole 
mass began to be slightly agitated. All round 
the room the slaves and relatives stood, talking 
and laughing. One of the former, at a motion, 
came towards us and signified that we might ex- 
amine this curious pyramid of splendor, which we 
took for granted was the bride. 


‘* So we placed ourselves in position, and found 
out presently that the young woman’s face was on 
the other side, and that inadvertently we had been 
making our salutations to the back of her head, 
which set me to laughing irreverently. And then 
they divided the long veil, all striped with gold 


strings, and we saw her smiling eyes. Very hand- 
some eyes they were, and her face, in its natural 
state, might have been pretty, but was so stained 
with crimson in set shapes on her cheeks and 
chin, so spoiled by the black daubing of her eye- 
brows, that made one continuous line from temple 
to temple, that she simply looked like a fright. 
Her hair, very black and shining, was plaited full 
of round coins of gold and silver that made a 
small tintinnabulation whenever she moved and 
they met. Her dress was composed of costly 
white silk brocaded with silver, a material that I 
have never seen in our own country, and exceed- 
ingly brilliant. A wide belt, embroidered with 
diamonds and other precious stones, a fortune in 
itself, encircled her waist. She rather invited ad- 
miration by her smiles and nods, and pointed here 
and there to the various parts of her attire, par- 
ticularly to the valuable pearls that were lavishly 
sprinkled over her dress. Then she put forth her 





little slippered feet, encased in white velvet slip- 
pers, all beautifully ornamented with real pearls. 
She wore ear-rings composed of solitaire diamonds 
of a large size. 

‘* After the inspection was duly over, we partook 
of coffee in the same room, out 6f cups—lovely 
little toys of china that was almost translucent— 
so small they are li'ted in tiny filagree holders ; 
but as my companion declared (she is the rhapso- 
dist of our party), perfectly exquisite! Then we 
were called in to a scene dear to every woman’s 
heart, dear in more senses than one—the frousseau. 
Talk about Parisian outfits and costly dresses! 
Why, the three or four shawls exhibited there 
must have been worth a fortune, to say nothing of 
the wonderful lace work, the curious embroidery, 
it was so lavish, the rich silks, satins and costly 
veils. [ am very much afraid my poor compan- 
ion, Nelly, broke the tenth commandment. Her 
face was a study as they spread before her, on 
divans and couches, those dainty feminine belong- 
ings. As for me, I have quieter tastes, and am 
not at all anxious for finery, though I could not 
help admiring this vast and choice collection, as 
an amateur. 

‘*Next came in order a view of the table at 
which bride, groom, and friends were to be 
feasted. It was richly laid out, the napkins were 
bordered with gold thread, the sweetmeats looked 
tempting, the pyramids of jelly and fruit gave me 
a sudden appetite, the display of flowers was 
lavish; dishes of silver, of glass, and of gold 
almost dazzled the eye. 

‘* The parlor was the next scene of operations. 
This room, like the rooms in all Turkish houses, 
was simply furnished. Its chief ornament was a 
fountain, rich in design and elaborately carved. 
The handsomest Persian carpet I have yet seen 
covered the floor. Lamps of ornamental design 
hung from the ceiling, and all round the walls ran 
divans covered with some delicate brocade. Sim- 
ply as it was furnished, it combined an air of re- 
finement and a splendor of design that was more 
truly artistic than our cumbrously filled homes in 
America. 

‘‘I was very anxious to see the bridegroom, 
who I imagined should be a perfect specimen of 
manhood to win this beauty and -her fortune, 
when lo! as he entered with his friends, he proved 
to be undersized, swarthy, and very plain, with 
the exception of magnificent eyes, and the hand- 
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somest mustache I ever saw. Meantime the bride 
had been sitting like a statue on a chair without 
any back, poor thing; it is not etiquette to move 
so much as a finger on such an occasion, though it 
is considered perfectly proper for gentlemen, while 
waiting, to smoke in her presence—think of that ! 

‘‘T was very thankful for the poor little bride 
when I saw a boy laying down a square of very 
beautiful carpet, and the chief priest—it took four 
to complete the ceremony—stepped to the centre, 
the other three taking their places behind him. 


The priests were attired in all the splendor of | 


golden embroidery, and the mitre upon the head 
of the chief of the four literally blazed with jewels 
and precious stones. Then the father of the 
bride led her to the bridegroom, and the two 
took their position in front of the priests. 

‘* Each was given a cushion on which was placed 
a green wreath; but I had all I could do to keep 
Nelly, my companion, within bounds; for the 
sight of the groom, who was shorter even than 


bobbing this way, now that, from sheer weariness, 
for a whole hour, was too ludicrous to look at and 
The end came at last, however. The 


not laugh. 
groom handed his bride a plain gold ring, she 


also exchanging one with him. 


comfortably near. The bride was placed again 
upon the backless chair. The bridegroom came 
forward with rich gifts on a satin cushion, which 


Then they knelt | 
while priests chanted and swung their censers un- | 


he presented the bride ; and well he might, for all 
her dower had been made over to him on the pre- 
vious day. 

‘Then came a procession to the dining-room, 
where—what do you think? the men seated her 
astride a small barrel of wine, and there she had 
to sit till every drop of the wine was drank up! 
But enough of this.”’ 

A singular custom once prevailed at Himia, a 
little island opposite Rhodes, where sponge-fish- 
ing forms the occupation of the inhabitants. The 
method of fishing is by diving, and for many hun- 


| dred years the business has been carried on. A 


girl in the island was not permitted by her rela- 
tives to marry before she had brought up a certain 
quantity of sponges, and before she could give 


| proof of her agility by taking them from a certain 


depth. In other of the Greek islands the same 
custom prevailed, but with reversed application, 


, as in Nicarus, where the father of a marriageable 
| daughter bestowed her on the best diver among 
the bride, leaning up to touch her forehead with | 
his, and standing in that ungraceful position, now | 


her suitors. ‘* He that can stay longest in the 
water, and gather the most sponges marries the 
maid.’’ As singular as the custom may seem, it 
was almost equaled in old times in New England, 
when a wife was often selected for her capacity to 
make good bread and butter, to manage a house 
with economy, and to nurse the sick. 

A bulky volume might be written on the mar- 
riage customs of different peopie, and we will 
close this extended paper ere the reader’s patience 


| is exhausted. 





MY SIESTA. 
By W. K. ViIcKERY. 


My bed was of fragrant ferns, 
My chamber, a grove of pines; 
Athwart me fell the sunlight 
In faintly quivering lines. 


My walls were frescoed nobly ; 
On groundwork of lovely blue 
Were painted the trellised branches 
In delicate shape and hue. 


The monotone of insects 
And bells of the browsing kine, 
Were sounds that wooed me gently 
To sleep in my grove of Pine. 


I dreamed of ancient abbey 
Of exquisite Gothic grace, 





With columns leading heav’nward 
Aspiring up into space. 


I dreamed of ancient windows 
Of sweetly modified light, 

And fragments of broken rainbows 
Thrown down on the dreamer’s sight. 


I dreamed of low sweet music 
Akin to the rainbow light, 

Bearing my praises to heav’n, 
Breathing my longings aright. 


I woke, and the stately pines 
Were one with the abbey gray, 

Pointing and leading upwards, 
Leading and pointing the way. 
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THE SPY OF THE SHENANDOAH. 


By CHARLES WHEELER DENISON. 


I was stationed with a division of the Federal 
army at Winchester, Virginia. 
of the most critical periods of 


It was during one 


mysterious Stone- 
wall Jackson had 
entered the Valley 
of the Shenando- 


at his own sweet 
willas faras Front 
Royal. The whole 
country between 
the Federal and 
Confederate lines 


A VIEW ON THE 


was occupied by a people deadly hostile to the 
Federal cause. Among all the inhabitants, from 
one town to another, along every country road 
and through every forest, we did not know of a 
single family or a solitary individual that had not 


our late civil war. | 
We knew that the | 


| taken up arms or that was not ready and willing 
| to take up arms against the Union. 

The whole region swarmed with Confederate spies. 
Every Federal citizen in Winchester, Charlestown 
—the seat of the trial and execution of John 
Brown—and from Martinsburg down to Harper's 
Ferry, along both the banks of the Potomac River, 


_on the Virginia and Maryland sides, was a marked 
ah, and advanced | 


man. He was under the constant watch of the 
Confederates who swarmed around. Merchants, 
manufacturers, farmers, physicians, lawyers, teach- 
ers, were alike suspected, disarmed, and held in 
abeyance. Every addition to the Federal forces, 


of whatever character, to the fighting or subsisting 
‘arm, was narrowly scanned, counted, and jealously 





Uprer Potomac. 


watched night and day. The presence of the 
Federal troops in Winchester gave it at once 
the aspect of a Federal town. It was regularly 
invested as a military post. All its avenues of 
approach and departure were guarded in accord- 
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FALLS OF THE POTOMAC, 


ance with the strictest regulations of an army | Deceptive torpor! It was the silence of the 
of invasion and occupation. ‘The old Winches- | hidden volcano, ready at the given moment to 
terians had gathered themselves and their fami- | burst forth with a voice of thunder and a tide of 
lies together in the same warlike style. Every | lava. It was the slumber of the lion, only the 
house became a fortress; every man and even | better to prepare for its roar of vengeance and its 
every woman, a self-disciplined soldier. All the | deadly spring. Loyalty to Virginia, fealty to 
public buildings, including the churches, the | the South, sworn defence of secession, was stamped 
court-house, the seminaries, the hospitals, the | on every Confederate visage and flashed from 
post-office, the hotels, were constantly surrounded | every confederate eye. The women, especially, 
by an Argus-eyed populace, to whom, in the pre- | wore their colors on their sleeves. Not only 
sence of a supposed common enemy, sleep seemed | would they cross and recross the most muddy 
not only a stranger but well-nigh impossible. | thoroughfares to avoid passing under the shadow 
The silence of Winchester was like the silence | of the Federal flags that hung from the windows in 
of a graveyard. With the exception of the sounds the sun, but they made their patriotism a part of 
and sights ever accompanying the movements of | their daily religion, that led them from house to 
troops in a garrison, the town laid among its | house with the voice of prayer and song for the 
streets and dwellings like a body stricken with | triumph of the Confederate arms. 
paralysis. There was no such thing as a neutral ground. 
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The Federal soldier and other 
Federal cause was made to feel every momemt 
that he was regarded as a most unwelcome in- 
truder, entitled to no hospitality but of the cold, 
cold grave. If the bells rang for fire, it was only 
with the hope that the flames might rage on until 


official of the 


they had burnt out and scorched to cinders the | 
The doors of the sanctuaries 
were shut against the ministers who preached the | 


armed invaders. 


gospel of invasion. Even in the hospitals of the 
Federals the medicines they tendered were tasted 


unwillingly by Confederate lips; and Federal! | 


bandages pressed uneasily on Confederate wounds. 


trate body—festering, feverish, hot to the core, 
and borne only with curses and maledictions. 


Tigers.’’ He was a gentleman, every inch of him; 


calm, cool, collected, and in the very crisis of his 


| of the post. 


sickness as brave as the animal whose name his fine 
corps represented. As I bent over him and ad- 
ministered the remedy provided, and he revived 
for a moment, his pale, handsome face flushed ; 
and, giving me a look I shall never forget, and a 
glance of his dark Creole eyes forever to be re- 
membered, he gasped : 

‘* Ah, I'll have a chance to get at you again !’’ 

This youngster, for he was a mere boy in ap- 
pearance, was a type of thousands and tens of 
thousands of other Southrons all around Win- 
chester. The country and its inhabitants were 


| invested—not conquered. Every passing breeze 


Not only Winchester but all the Valley of the | came to the post fraught with danger and alarm. 


Shenandoah was one great human boil on a pros- 


The very next hour threatened to bring with it the 
thunder of Stonewall Jackson’s cannon. It was 


| known that he had a formidable pack of artillery 

I remember bending over a noble-looking little | 
fellow in one of the hospitals, who belonged to | 
Louisiana, and had enlisted as a volunteer in a | 
crack Southern company, the ‘*New Orleans | 


—much more formidable, at that eventful moment, 
than that on the Federal side. Old Dame Rumor, 
with her thousand tongues, was more than willing 
to spread the news of his approach to the outskirts 
The next hour might bring the rattle 


of the hoofs of his cavalry, and the on-rushing 


HARPER’S FERRY. 
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A VIEW IN THE VALLEY. 


tramp of his infantry. It was in the midst of 
scenes and incidents like these that early one 
morning I paid my usual official visit to head- 
quarters. ‘They were located in a house looking 
directly down the road toward the gate of the 
Shenandoah Valley. 
beyond, leading up a high hill, over which, not 
many miles off, the Confederate troops were en- 
camped. The Federal line was picketed in ad- 
vance ; but owing to the weakness of the division, 
the pickets were truly ‘‘ Like angels’ visits, few 
and far between.”’ 

As I entered the principal apartment, I noticed 
a small, handsome, well-dressed lady in close con- 
versation with the Commandant. Ona chair by 
a window overlouking the main road, and in full 
view of a horse and carriage, with the curtains 
closely drawn, sat a young and quite attractive 
Federal officer. He was evidently watching the 
transportation at the door, that it might not be 
molested, and waiting at the same time for the 


There was an open space | 


lady to finish her interview with the Post-Com- 
mander. I at once discovered that the two were 
in company, and that he had been detailed by 
the Commandant of the post below to act as her 
guide to to the Confederate lines. 

Availing myself of a favorable opportunity, I 
slipped out to the carriage, and, peering into the 
dark space between its closed curtains, I discov- 
ered that it contained what appeared to be domes- 
tic clothing, medicines, and bandages for hospitals. 


| The articles were piled up high in the carriage, 
affording just room enough for the two occupants. 


Returning to headquarters, I saw that the lady 
had risen from her chair, and was walking to and 
fro in the apartment, directly in front of the Com- 
mandant. She had thrown back her travelling- 
hood, revealing to full view the face of a beautiful 
and accomplished lady. Her pleading looks and 
eloquent words had evidently made a favorable 
impression on the officer of the day. Still he 
seemed to hesitate. Turning to me, he asked ; 
























‘* What do you think of this application ?’’ 

‘*1 don’t know what the application is, Com- 
mander,”’ I replied. 

‘*Well,’’ he responded, with a look of mingled 
gallantry and responsibility, ‘‘ this lady comes to 
me with this lieutenant from the lines below. 
The passes are all right. The document states | 
that the parties are bearers of medical supplies for 
the wounded in the late battles at Front Royal. 
They are anxious to get on to reach the sufferers, 
and I don’t like to detain them, as this is the last 
point to be passed before they reach the Confed- 
erate lines. Still I am in doubt as to my duty. 
What do you think ?”’ 

The lady instantly turned on me, with true mili- 
tary precision, the battery of her flashing eyes. I 
evaded the bright artillery, and drew the Com- 
mandant aside. 

‘* Have you examined the baggage of these peo- 
ple ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Baggage !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ they have no bag- 
gage; nothing but a lot of medical stores, suit- | 
able for the wounded. Surely, you wouldn’t re- | 
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fuse a pass for such necessities as these ; even for 
our enemies ?”’ 

**Certainly not,’’ I replied. ‘* But are you sure 
that carriage contains nothing else besides hospi- 
tal supplies ?”’ 

“ T-think-so,’’ the Commandant answered, with 
some hesitation. ‘‘ I have had a partial examina- 
tion made. A gentleman don’t like to peer too 


| closely into the baggage of a lady, you know.”’ 


‘Well, Commander,”’ said I, ‘* since you ask me 
my opinion in this case, I will frankly advise you 
to detain these interesting travellers until you can 
ascertain more about them. I have my suspicion 
that all is not right. You know we are in an 
enemy’s country, and surrounded thickly by most 
cunning spies—especially ladies.”’ 

‘* Very true,’’ the Commander responded. ‘‘ But 
these parties come to us so strongly commended, 
and she-is-such-a-lady.’’ 

**And so good looking !”’ I ventured to inter- 
pose. 

‘* Yes,’’ he continued; ‘‘ but every way modest 
and unassuming. She is a perfect Virginia gen- 
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tlewoman! Why, do you know, she actually | 
reminds me of my sister, pleading for wounded 
and suffering brothers at home. How can I re- 
fuse to let her hasten on with such an errand of 
mercy ?”’ 

‘** Do as you please, Commander,”’ said I; ** the 
responsibility is yours. You have asked me my 
advice, in my professional capacity, and profes- 
sionally I have given it.’’ 

We reéntered the apartment. The Commander 
gave another look at the lady, as she welcomed 
him back with one of her loveliest smiles. It 
seeined as if her soft and winning looks had reim- 
pressed him with her resemblance to his absent 


sister—and, it may possibly have been, to the sister | 


of some one else, far away—for he immediately 
sat down at the post-table, and wrote: 


“Pass these parties through the Union lines, to Front 
Royal. 





** Post Commandant, 
«* WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA.” 


In a few moment the suspicious carriage and its 
more than suspicious occupant was out of sight 
up the distant hill, and wending its unmolested 
way down the Shenandoah Valley. 

Before noon of the next day I was summoned 
to march to the field at Front Royal. Toward the 
setting of the sun, as I took my place of com- 
mand, I saw a cloud of dust rising in the dim dis- 





tance. With my field-glass I discovered by the 
side of the road that led directly to the scene of 
action, the identical horse and carriage that stood 
a few hours before in front of the Federal head- 
quarters at Winchester. At the bottom of that 
innocent-looking old Virginia carryall, covered 
all over by equally innocent-looking bottles and 
boxes of medicines, bandages for the wounded, and 
clothing of all sorts, adroitly concealed in a lady’s 
apparel was a full and complete outline of the 
condition of the Federal force in the Valley, espe- 
cially of every one of its weakest points. 

While I looked at the broken-down horse and 
vehicle through my field-glass, not knowing what 
would come next, the sudden and sharp rattle of 
| Confederate musketry rang from a neighboring 
| wood. In a moment more whole files of our 
| brave boys, standing unprotected in the open 
| field, bit the dust. A moment after, as if by 
magic, a squadron of Jackson’s picked horse 
dashed over an intervening hill, where they had 
been lying in ambush, charging with fearful havoc 
on our little unsheltered band, and mowing them 
down like grass in a summer field. 

At the head of this thundering and smoking 
troop, shouting as loudly as her sweet voice would 
permit, and waving in her dainty hand a blood- 
ted banner, was the beautiful lady of the day 
before in the office of the commandant— 
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O, wounded heart, thou art so like a bird, 
So like a bird in this,— 

Thou thoughtest in thy anguish thou could’st hide, 
And that no eye would miss 

The soul that went to covert with a wound 
Its soft wings fain would hide. 

Was it so well to go with arrow hid 
And quivering in thy side? 


And did’st thou think that any rocky wall 

Had cleft so wide and deep 
That it could hide thee from “ The Comforter?” 
He knoweth every “ keep” 


THE WOUNDED HEART. 


By ADELAIDE STOUT. 


“ WHERE THE ARROW QUIVERS SOREST, THERE GOD’S TENDEREST TOUCH IS LAIN.” 








Where His wounded children try to hide; 
He hath such tender grace, 

That walking by the cleft where one doth hide 
He only marks the place, 


And lets the panting soul rest for a while 
Until it feels its need, 

And cometh to the covert of His hand 
With wings that droop and bleed. 

Then “where the Arrow quivers sorest, Love, 
His tend’rest touch is laid.” 

God knoweth every “cleft” that any soul 

A hiding-place hath made. 
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THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


By WituiaM L. STONE. 


I. 
In the summer of 1856 it was my fortune, in 





or Great Spirit; a spear with which to provide 
food on the way; and two earthen jars of parched 


company with Colonel Clarence S$. Bate (now a | maize to sustain them should the game be scarce. 


well known planter residing near Louisville), and 
the late Confederate General ‘* Dick” Taylor, to 
visit the Mammoth Cave. During our explora- 
tions we made an important discovery, by which 
the cave was found to be eleven miles in length 
instead of nine, as had hitherto been supposed. 
Before, however, detailing minutely this discovery, 
it may be well perhaps to glance rapidly at the 
chief features of this eighth wonder of the world. 

The Mammoth Cave was undoubtedly used as a 
place of sepulchre by a prehistoric race. This is 
proved by finding in it from time to time the 
gigantic skeletons of a peuple regarding whose 
history even tradition is silent. It was first 
brought to the notice of the whites by a hunter, 
who stumbled upon it while in pursuit of a bear, 
in 1802. It attracted, however, but little atten- 
tion until the War of 1812, when it was extensively 
used by the settlers for the manufacture of salt- 
petre; and indeed so strongly is its atmosphere 
impregnated with this substance, that the foot- 
prints of the oxen employed in the cave at that 
time to draw out the saltpetre are to be seen to 
this day. 

The main avenue, after extending to the distance 
of some two miles, divides into two branches, one 
called the ‘* Short Route,’’ which is three miles 
‘in length, and the other known as the -‘‘ Long 
Route,” which is eleven miles. Confining our 
attention first to the ‘* Short Route’’ we will ex- 
amine this section of the cave. 


II. 

The first object of interest is the Haunted 
Chamber, so called from the fact of two Indian 
mummies having been disinterred there in a per- 
fect state of preservation. These were found 
seated in two niches, and were surrounded by all 
the implements of the chase. There were their 
bows and arrows to kill the game in the “ happy 
hunting grounds ;”’ their pipes to smoke at the 
close of the day’s labors; a fragrant roll of tobacco 
designed as a propitiatury offering to the Manitou 


| 











Most unhappily for the cause of archeology, these 
precious relics fell into the hands of the discover- 
ers, an ignorant, stolid lot of ‘‘ poor whites,’’ and 
consequently any light which their possession by 
science might have thrown upon the manners and 
customs of the early aboriginals was utterly and 
forever quenched. 

From the Haunted Chamber the visitor is con- 
ducted down a gradual descent and through a 
long gallery into what may be called the Great 
Vestibule of the cave. Here the darkness and 
gloom are intense. ‘The torches which each one 
carries scarcely penetrate a foot into the sur- 
rounding blackness. It is above you, below you, 
and on each side of you. You can hardly believe 
you will ever again see; and the bright sunshine, 
left but a few minutes before, now seems like the 
confused memories of a forgotten dream. But the 
old guide, ‘‘ Steven,’”* having lighted up the place 
by means of a Bengal-light, a spectacle of awful 
sublimity appears above you, where at the height 
of two hundred feet the tesselated ceiling is seen 
vanishing in the dim obscurity, Here indeed is 
the true cavern of the Gnomes, compared with 
which its counterfeit representation on the stage 
seems superlatively feeble and farcical. Louisa’s 
Bower and Vulcan’s Furnaces are now passed. 
Underneath the latter—so named from a heap of 
nitrous earth, similar in appearance to cinders— 
there was unearthed a few years since a skeleton, 
the bones of which indicated their possessor when 
alive to have been eight feet in height. The New 
and Old Register Rooms next appear. The ceil- 
ing of each of these rooms is as smooth as if it had 
been plastered, and would have been of a spotless 
white had not visitors, with most consummate 
egotism and vanity, from time to time disfigured 
it by tracing upon it their names with the smoke 
of their lamps. A few steps further, and we are 
in the Gothic Chapel, one of the most, if. indeed 
not the most magnificent part of this avenue. 





1Since dead. 
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This chapel is elliptical in form, and is eighty 
feet long by fifty feet wide. Huge stalagmite 
pillars form the two ends, while equidistant from 
the two sides and extending its full length two 
rows of stalactite columns reach from the ceiling 
to the floor. The guide having hung the lamps 
around the chapel, a spectacle of beauty appears 
unsurpassed even in our wildest dreams. It is 
difficult indeed not to imagine that we are in 
Titania’s Bower, and that from behind yonder 
pillar Puck will not come laughing forth, followed 
by Mustard Seed and Cobweb. The rays of light 
falling upon the different columns reflect back 
upon each other a thousand different hues, thus 
giving the walls and ceiling the appearance of 
being studded with thousands of diamonds, eme- 
ralds, and sapphires. 

Leaving the province of imagination, it might 
be a curious study for the scientist to determine 
the length of time these stalagmite and stalactite 
pillars have been in process of forming. The 
problem is to a large extent one of chemistry, 
assisted by observation. How long would the 
formation of such massive columns of stalactite, 
deposited by water dripping from the ceiling of 
the cave, require? In the calculation it must be 
remembered, first, that the drip must be moderate, 
otherwise the deposit will be washed away; and 
secondly, that in this cave, evaporation, which so 
much facilitates the deposition of stalactites under 
bridges, arches, etc., is wholly impossible. Nor 
is the answer to this question entirely conjectural. 
Fortunately we can at least somewhat approximate 
toit. In Kent’s Cavern, in Devonshire, England, 
we have, at a point where the stalagmite floors are 
thickest, a kind of time scale or gauge. In that 
cave, on a rather large knob or boss of stalagmite, 
a recent traveller, by the aid of a tallow candle, 
easily read this inscription: ‘‘ Robert Hedges, of 
Ireland, February 2oth, 1688’’ (the letters, about 
an inch in length, having been cut or scratched in 
with a knife). Although the hard water still con- 
tinues to drip on this name, one hundred and 
ninty years have served to dim but not efface 
this inscription. ‘‘The film over the letters,”’ 
says the traveller, ‘‘certainly does not exceed one- 
sixteenth of an inch in thickness.” Putting aside 
the immense time requisite for the formation of all 
the other strata, ‘‘ it appears,’’ continues the tra- 
veller, ‘‘that the stalagmite floors alone, at this 
rate, would have required over six hundred thou- 








sand years for their deposition.” But the “stalag- 
mite floors’’ here spoken of are only from two to 
five feet in thickness; whereas these columns in 
the Gothic Chapel in the Mammoth Cave are 
some twelve to fifteen feet in height. Conse- 
quently the time for their formation must have 
been fully 1,800,000 years, a length of time before 
which reasoning and even imagination are dumb. 

Leaving the fairy realm of the Gothic Chapel, 
we pass the Devil’s Chair. This is a perfect 
chair, formed by Nature in a huge stalagmite 
pillar, After the visitors have ail sat in this chair, 
influenced perhaps by the same feeling which in- 
duces people to sit in the Coronation Chair in 
Westminster Abbey, we pass by the Elephant’s 
Head and the Lover’s Leap, and soon reach 
Napoleon’s Dome. This is a huge arched dome 
of some fifty feet wide by two hundred and twenty 
feet high. ‘The guide illuminates this in the same 
manner as the Grand Vestibule, producing an effect 
truly sublime. Elaborate Corinthian cornices are 
seen supported by the walls, from which massive 
and regular arches in graceful proportion spring 
up, meeting at the centre, Near by a beautiful 
lake meets one’s view, appropriately named Lake 
Purity. The water is delightfully cool and affords 
a delicious beverage to those who fatigued by their 
walk have just seated themselves upon its banks. 

We now retrace our steps and enter again upon 
the Grand Avenue. The scenery from this point 
for quite a distance is quite tame, until the Giant’s 
Coffin looms forth from the alnfost tangible dark- 
ness beyond. This is to all appearance an im- 
mense sarcophagus, fifty feet in length. Some of 
the most delicate incrustations to be found in any 
part of the cave are to be seen here. Growing 
into every variety of shape, they frequently assume 
very natural forms. Here you see flocks of birds; 
there one of the finny tribe; while directly over 
your head you are sure that that huge panther is 
about to pounce directly upon you. | 

Passing down a flight of natural steps behind 
the Coffin, we pass through the Deserted Chambers, 
so called from the prints of Indian moccasins re- 
maining to this day, to the Saddle Pit, the Cov- 
ered Pit, and the Bottomless Pit, the latter of 
which is the most noted. The guide having 
thrown a lighted torch down this pit, the appro- 
priateness of the name is apparent. For three 
hundred feet nothing is visible but black, murky 
walls; and as you gaze your eyes follow the lighted 
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brand as it revolves slowly round and round, nntil 
a hissing sound announces that it has reached the 
sluggish pool at the bottom. Near this pit isa 
small cave diverging from the main one. It is 
filled with quartz, red ochre, gypsum, chalcedony, 
and various salts. Passing within, we soon reach 
the Crystal Chambers. 

The ceilings as well as the walls of this remark- 
able formation are covered with crystalized salts ; 
and frequently the agitation of the air made by 
visitors causes the crystal to fall so thickly as to 
give the appearance of a snow storm. Advancing 
a hundred yards further, a most spacious and 
magnificent amphitheatre meets the view—an ap- 
propriate antechamber to the great curiosity of 
the whole of this route, viz.: The Star Chamber. 

This is the end of the Short Route, or the first 
day’s trip. We will therefore close it with a de- 
scription of the Star Chamber, from the pen of 
Jules Benedict, one of the party that accompanied 
Jenny Lind to the Cave a few years previous to 
our visit. Mr. Benedict says: ‘‘ Here the cave 
widened, and we found ourselves standing, as we 
seemed to emerge from the avenue, under a broad 
and sable sky, spotted with unknown stars. A\l- 
most for the first moment you might dream that 
you had entered upon another world. The illu- 
sion is complete. Above you lies the vault of the 
novel heaven, seamed with apparently countless 
planets; and around you stretches the dark and 
weird-looking horizon, apparently dying away into 
the gloom of that strange firmament. Here also 
our guide shone in all his glory. First he would 
withdraw within the entrance, carrying the torches 
with him. Then the stars would disappear one 
. by one, until we were left in silence and darkness, 
Anon a crimson light would break out among the 
rocks, whose intense brilliancy would give us 
some idea of the grandeur and splendid propor- 
tions of the Star Chamber, sparkling in its bril- 
liant glory on the glistening spots of the sable 
coping.”’ 

III. 

The following day was devoted to the explora- 
tion of the Long Route. The scenery of the two 
routes is as entirely different the one from the 
other as if they lay miles apart. If Nature has 
bestowed a few rich gifts upon the one, she has 
lavished her choicest ones upon the other. The 
first part of this jaunt abounds not so much with 
objects that appeal to the finer feelings as they do 








to those which draw out the deeper and more 
sublime emotions of the soul. You do not recog- 
nize the beauty so much as you do the intense 
grandeur of the objects, in the contemplation of 
which you are lost. 

After proceeding from the mouth of the cave to 
the distance of five miles, you find yourself on the 
borders of the Dead Sea. Surrounded by dark 
precipitous rocks, you gaze upon the murkish, 
sluggish waters, some two hundred feet deep, be- 
neath you, until with a shudder you turn away, 
and walking up the Pass of Elghor you find your- 
self in Arabia Petra. Here wé come to a larger 
and similar lake called Lake Lethe. Whether or 
not it has the same properties as the one described 
by Dante I know not, It is certain, however, 
that the way in which it is crossed is in a much 
less mythological way than formerly, which is 
nothing more nor less than by an immense natural 
bridge thrown over it at the height of some sixty 
feet. Crossing this bridge, and proceeding up 
Silliman’s Avenue, we meet the river Styx. Cer- 
berus not being on guard, there was no Charon to 
ferry us across—consequently we had to de this 
ourselves, and presently found ourselves not, gen- 
tle reader, upon the banks of the Elysian Fields, 
but close upon the shore of the greatest wonder of 
the cave, Echo River, 

This river is a mile long, and from eight to 
forty feet deep. At certain seasons of the year it 
rises to such a height as to prevent visitors from 
going further; but when it is sufficiently low to 
admit of a boat this sail alone is well worth the 
whole trip. From the fact that the rising of the 
waters of Echo River corresponds precisely with 
the rise of Green River it is thought, and with 
great probability, that Echo River is a branch of 
that stream. 

The reverberations at this point are so strong 
that a few notes sang in a low key have all the 
effects of a large cathedral organ. The echo fre- 
quently lasts from ten to twelve seconds; so that 
when a flute or any wind instrument is played, the 
effect is intensely grand. From crag to crag and 
from chasm to chasm the sound leaps, until, com- 
ing together, one vast column of music is heard 
issuing from the farthest extremity of this part 
of the cave. When Jenny Lind was here she 
sang, at the request of the party, one of her finest 
songs. The effect is described by those who heard 
her as simply ‘‘superb.’’ 
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Having anchored our little skiff and slaked our 
thirst at a limpid sulphur spring about a mile fur- 
ther on, Martha’s Vineyard looms up in the dis- 


tance. And rightly named is this, too; for from | 


the ceiling for several rods hang the most tempting 
clusters of seemingly crystallized grapes in rich 
abundance. A few steps more, and we are ina 
chamber, or rather a series of chambers, twenty- 
five feet wide by fifty long, extending the distance | 
of two miles, and called Cleveland’s Cabinet. 

This Cabinet from one end to the other is 
covered with the most beautiful crustations. Set 
in a substance of dazzling white (sulphate of lime) 
sprigs of jessamine seem to be entwining thein- 
selves around the stalagmite pillars, while the 
gypsum gives the appearance of a snow storm 
having just fallen, yet so gently as scarcely to 
turn the leaves. In another part of this magical 
cabinet the walls and ceilings are completely cov- 
ered with crystallized shells of every variety and 
shape; while in still another section a yet greater 
wonder appears in the shape of the Snowball- 
room. 

The interior of this chamber is as if a parcel of 
children in childish glee had thrown against the 
ceiling a thousand snowballs, where they had been 
petrified by Dame Nature to commemorate their 
sport. These curious crystalilzations are the re- 
sult of large quantities of the sulphate of lime and 
magnesia. Emerging from Cleveland’s Cabinet, 
the Rocky Mountains loom up before us in all 
their solitary grandeur. Formed by the falling 
of rocks from the. roof of the cave, they present 
exactly the same rough, jagged characteristics as 
their prototypes. 


IV. 


It was at this point that the Mammoth Cave 
formerly ended, or at least it was so presumed, 
until our party, as I have before stated, discov- 
ered a continuation of it. The manner in which | 
this was found out was in this wise: 

Just this side of the Rocky Mountains a small 
opening or passage way extended into the rock 





about a rod, where it appeared to terminate ina 
crevice about eighteen inches in height. Coming 
to this place, the thought struck one of us that if 
we could crawl under and through it something 
might come of the adventure. No sooner said | 
than done! At it we all went; and after crawl- | 
ing on our stomachs for some twenty rods, the 


crevice sudenly widened, grew higher, till—what 
a sight greeted our eyes! Before us a most spa- 
cious and magnificent chamber presented itself; 
its ceiling and walls hung with such gorgeous 
crystallizations, sparkling like so many diamonds, 
that the crustations of the original cave, through 
which we had passed a little while before, faded 
into complete insignificance. The delicate blue- 
bell, the sprigged geranium, the full-blown rose, 
and all the varieties of flowers, with all their deli- 
cate petals, were here represented ; some growing 
independently from the ceiling, and others again 
gracefully twining themselves around each other, 
thus acknowledging, as it were, their own frailty. 

But a still greater wonder was in store for us. 
Many of the crustations of this newly-discovered 
chamber were not only of dazzling white, but of 
different colors. This fact suggested an idea to 
one of the party, and accordingly all of the lights 
having been put out except the one carried by 
Steven, the latter stepped behind a stalagmite 
obelisk, leaving us for a few moments in more 
than Egyptian darkness. Presently, as the guide by 
means of a reflector manipulated his light so as to 
catch the varying effects of light and shade, a gray 
jasper tinge slowly crept along the edge of the ceil- 
ing. Flecks of pale sapphire gradually branched 
up, which, changing into shooting spires of eme- 
rald and chalcedony, grew more and more defined, 
until the entire vault was bathed in the hues of the 
topaz and amethyst. Before these splendors even 
the glories of the Star Chamber paled. 

Tearing ourselves with difficulty away from this 
enchanted spot—the reality of which put to 
mockery fancy’s wildest dreams, and would have 
made Aladdin think his palace the merest hovel— 
we followed this newly-discovered avenue a mile 
and a half further, until we reached a pit twenty- 
five feet in depth. At the bottom of this pita 
pure and deliciously cool spring of water bubbled 
up, the rim of which was lined with fine speci- 
mens of the peroxite of iron. 

As soon as the first excitement consequent at 
our wonderful discovery had somewhat subsided, 
we began to reflect upon our position ; and what 
were our feelings? Here we were where man’s 
foot, since the creation of the world, in all pro- 
bability, never before had trodden—eleven miles 
from the mouth of the cave, and two hundred and 
fifty feet from the surface of the earth—right in 
its very bowels. A single rock falling behind us 
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would completely entomb us, thus presenting us 
with death, and that too in its most horrible 
form ; for even should we be missed at the hotel 
in the outside world, this passage being entirely 
unknown, no one would think of blasting away 
the rock and looking for us here. Nor did this 
thought lose force when we remembered that just 
at the place where the passage had grown larger 
an. immense crack extended in the rock directly 
over and across where we had crawled. Again, 
if the oil in our lamps should give out, would it 
not be next to impossible to find our way back to 
the main cave, through a passage of two miles, 


the mazes of the Cave and had never been found, 


All these reflections rushed through our minds, 
showing us the importance of returning while yet 
our lamps burned brightly. So filling our pockets 
with some specimens as proofs of our adventure, 
we crawled back under the low passage—at the 
risk of the rock overhead falling and empaling us 
like so many spiders—a pleasing prospect, truly— 
to the main cave, and walked the remaining 
nine miles so quickly as to be back at the hotel 
to an early supper, which we partook of with 
a relish such as only men could do, who, like 
ourselves, had walked twenty-two miles in seven 


| hours. 
which we lad trodden but once? Stories also we | 
had heard of persons who had lost their way in | 


until years after their grizzly skeletons were stum- | 


bled upon by some chance visitor, passed before 
us mentally in rapid succession. 








1When I left the hotel the proprietor, Mr. Croghan, said 
that he intended to have the debris at the entrance to the 


| newly-discovered chambers removed, so as to allow of future 


visitors visiting the spot. Whether or not he has done this 


I am not informed. 
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By GrorGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Ir is uncertain when the first porcelain, or rather | greatest development of the art in Holland. 


Jaience de Delft, manufactories were established ; 


| 
| 


but it is generally and with some probability sup- | 


posed to have been towards the middle of the 


small horse twenty-three centimetres long and 
seventeen high, in the possession of M. Aug. 
Dammin, of Paris. This figure is marked 1540 


In 
1580 the English called Delft the parent of pottery, 
and although the name should rather have been 


| given to the school of North Germany, still it 
fifteenth century. The oldest dated piece is a. 


on the base. The color is Delft-blue, and traces | 


of gilding are still visible. 
fine, the mane and tail braided with ribbon. The 


The trappings are very | 


whole figure seems to have stepped out of some | 
engraving by an old master, especially reminding 


one of Albrecht Durer’s chargers. 

It has usually been supposed that the artists 
engaged in this industry were Italians, but it is a 
mistake ; they were Germans. The painting of 
animals, plants, fruit, etc., proves this, the Ger- 
man style being very evident. In the front of a | 
house in Rotterdam may still be seen twenty tiles, | 
painted in the year 1594, representing some hun- | 
dred people who have taken refuge in a cellar to | 
escape the bloodthirsty Spaniards, and beneath 
them is a Dutch inscription, signifying ‘In much 
distress.’ The execution of the tiles proves the | 


| 


proves the high esteem in which Delftware was 
even then held. M. Aug. Dammin, of Paris, also 
owns a Delft violin of the year 1600, a masterpiece 
of work, and copied from a real Stradavarius. In 
the seventeenth century this industry flourished in 
Delft, there being fifteen manufactories. It is also 
the most artistic period, and the greatest masters 
—for example, Jan Sleen, William Vandervelde, 
Philip Wouverman, Jan Asselyn, a/as Krabbert Je 
Vanderheer—did not hesitate to paint tiles. M. 
Dammin also possesses specimens of these tiles. 
Pretty litlle genre paintings in blue, with astonish- 
ing perspectives, by Vanderheer, are still extant. 
Delftware is now rare, precious, and very much 
sought after, especially in England, where its 
value has increased almost a hundredfold. 
Porcelain differs from glass in the great pre- 
ponderance of silicate of alumina in its composi- 
tion. It consists mainly of clay, which is infusible, 
and some alkaline silicate, which fuses and binds 
the clay together, rendering it impervious to mois- 
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ture. The fineness of the ware entirely depends 
on the purity of the clays, etc., from which it 
is made, The glaze which covers porcelain is 








A CANOPIC VASE. 


produced by dipping the “ biscuitware’’ into 


water into which is suspended finely-ground | 


feldspar; the porous mass absorbs the moisture, 


leaving the surface covered uniformly with the | 


feldspar. It is then exposed in seggars to a very 


high temperature, by which the feldspar is melted, 
and the glaze produced. Stoneware and common | 
‘* potteryware”’ are glazed by means of common | 
The ware is dipped in sand and water, | 


salt. 
placed in the furnace, into 
which has been thrown moist 
salt. The heat quickly con- 
verts the salt into vapor. In 
the presence of the steam the 
silica on the ware decom- 
poses the salt, forming a sil- 
icate of sodium, which glazes 
the article, and hydrochlo- 
ric acid which escapes. 

We are all familiar with 
the beautiful porcelains of 
Japan, which are so supe- 
rior to the Chinese produc- 
tions. In New York there 
are shops devoted exclu- 
sively to the rich bronzes, 
porcelains, lacquer-work, 
and other Japanese manu- 
factures. These are eagerly sought for by people 


of taste, and adorn many wealthy homes in 









ANCIENT GLASS MEDALLION GROUP. 


Gotham. The Japanese vases are especially beau- 

tiful in form, having the slender antique neck, 
| and oftentime a blossoming convolvulus or grace- 
| ful flower-petals at the top. The colors are put 
| on by hand, and are exquisitely toned. 

To one who has a passion for soft and refined 
tints, they are an unceasing delight. The colors 
are laid on very heavily, seemingly in overlapping 
shades. I have before me two rare vases orna- 
mented with butterflies on the wing, and odd little 
fish with wide-staring eyes, that look as if they were 
crystallized in the porcelain. 

Speaking of vases, the ancients often made them 
of gold and silver, and used them for a multipli- 
_ city of purposes: water was kept cool in them ; at 
election they received the ballots; and in them 

the ashes of the dead were preserved. Now they 
/are used mainly as ornaments, and for holding 
flowers. The Etruscan vase, a product of min- 
gled Grecian and Roman taste, is the masterpiece 
| of simple and chaste beauty, upon which admirers 
of art have exhausted the vocabulary of words ex- 
pressive of the graces. Very few perhaps have 
_any idea what suggested the form of the vase. 
By a little examination of almost any vase you 
will easily see that it is designed from the human 
figure, that being the most graceful of material 
forms. The base or support of the vase corres- 
ponds to the human feet; from the curve inward, 
which corresponds to the ankle, it gradually in- 
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| clines outward like the body; a more abrupt curve 
above corresponds to that of the shoulders, and 




















crowning the neck, an outward curve represents 
the head. Sometimes this outward curve is very 


slight ; perhaps it is left to be supplied with a bou- | 


quet of flowers. One of the Etruscan vases is 
composed of a richly-ornamented pitcher resting 
on the head of a maiden. The parts are each 
beautiful; but a great critic has said that they 
should not have been combined. The design 
seems to be quite naturally suggested in a country 
where the artist probably observed his model at 
some public fountain. Many of the ancient vases 
were covered with mythological figures and battle- 
scenes in high and low relief. One form is that 
of the Nautilus in glass, supported by silver; one 
a hand, holding a shell, a tulip, a morning-glory, 
or lily. A Grecian maiden holding a cornucopia 











THE COLCHESTER VASE. 


is a very pretty design. But to return to our sub- 

ject-matter, we would say that the passionate love 
of flowers evinced by the Japanese has rendered 
them adepts in the execution of the most exquisite 
flower patterns. The Japanese embroideries ought 
almost to rank as works of art also. Their ideas 
of form are very much in advance of the Chinese, 
whose grotesqueness will flow into everything. 
Bayard Taylor has given, in a choice bit of word 
painting, a tribute to Japanese art: ‘‘In the 
character of the paintings displayed, the Japanese 
show that they have learned to appreciate the tagte 
of other nations. Instead of their twisted and 
conventionally grotesque ladies and gentlemen, 
they exhibit simple but exquisitely-drawn pictures 
of fish, birds, water-plants, and blossoming sprays. 
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| hoppers, some carrying blades of grass as spears 
and little blossoms as standards, while four have a 





POMPEIIAN DRINKING VESSEL. 


closed palanquin of leaves containing perhaps the 
Grasshopper Queen. 

‘* A favorite subject of the Japanese artists is a 
cock, hen, and brood of chicks, grouped with 
genuine skill. Among the trinkets I noticed some 
hairpins of amber, the ends of which blossomed 
into feathery orchis-flowers of a delicacy and 
beauty which really cannot be described. There 
was also a landscape, made by cutting through a 
broad, thin sheet of wood, in the manner of those 
lamp shades on which the objects are brought out 
by shadows more or less strong.’’ 

The Japanese are also exceedingly skill(l in 
what may be called ornamental cookery. They 
are not satisfied that their dishes be agreeable to 
the taste, but they must also give pleasure to the 
sight. At their great feasts some of their prepara- 
tions are very elaborate in their character, and at 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN EARTHEN VASES. 





the same time extensive and picturesque. A tra- 


There is also a very quaint procession of grass- | veller gives an account of one which was the chief 
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feature of a dinner he attended, and will serve as 
a specimen. Jt was quite a square yard in size, | 
and represented a landscape to perfection. There | 


EGYPTIAN SHERBET Cups. 


were rivers of shredded onions, on which swam 
mandarin ducks, fashioned out of carved and 
painted turnips. These rivers flowed through 





green fields, which were surrounded by brick 
hedges or walls, made of carrots. On a rock 
built of potatoes, against which dashed the sea 
with foam of whipped white-of-eggs, stood a fish- 
erman with a net of turnip peelings, already filled 
with tiny oysters and stickle backs. A barbel fish 
turned into a ship sailed along with masts, etc., 
all complete. The whole dish was a wonderful 
composition, but was soon demolished by the 
chop-sticks of the guests, who afterwards wiped 
their mouths and fingers on paper napkins. 

The term “China’’ applied to crockery-ware is 
always significant of elegance and excellence, 
being associated with the two qualities of trans- 
parency and perfection of glazing. The art of 
enamelling pottery is very old in China—perhaps 
as old as two hundred years before the Christian 
era. 


The Chinese had early made one important dis- 


BURMESE VARNISHED WARE, 


covery which they kept to themselves, and which 
relieved them of a great many of the difficulties 





which in our ignorance of it were incidental to 


our making of glazes. They had found the sub- 
stance which contained in itself all that goes to 
make a glaze—described in the fifth paragraph 
of this paper—the variety of feldspar which min- 
eralogists call orthoglaze—a hard, gray stone, 
known to the Chinese as petuntze. This rock is 
occasionally found, as geologists term it, degraded 
or decomposed ; in other words, reduced by the 
action of the atmosphere to powder. The rain 
falls on it in this state, and makes it into clay, 
and in doing so washes from it all that water will 
melt; that is, deprives it of its alkali. In this 
state it is the famous kaolin of the Chinese, the 
possession of which has enabled them to make the 
semi-transparent pottery which we call China or 
porcelain, 
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Now some people think the matter of porcelain 
trifling, unworthy of the attention of an immortal 
soul. Very possibly they would neither care what 
they eat nor how they eat it. We do not beleng 
to such a school, and know of no subject of greater 
importance that what people eat and how they eat 
it. How they eat it includes porcelain, consid- 
ered by people of taste and refinement one of the 
most beautiful and useful of all productions. As 
the nation of China has led all others in the art 
of its manufacture, the terms China and porcelain 
seem almost synonymous. We read that some 
three thousand years before the Christian era the 
Chinese appeared to have reached great perfection 
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in the making of pottery, and also to have devel- 
oped a sort of subtle genius in decorating it. 
Porcelain, however, dated back to some two hun- 
dred years before this era—to a time when our 
ancestors were in a state of gross and beastly bar- 
barism—a period when the Chinese showed culti- 
vation of mind, skill in art, delicacy in taste and 
refinement of expression. We also learn that 
kaolin and petuntze were not discovered in Eu- 
rope till the early part of the last century—about 
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An ETRUSCAN VASE. 


1710. A great deal of what is called porcelain is 
not, as the blue Canton China, the fine Satsuma 
ware of Japan, and many others which are simply 
forms of stone or earthenware, and which should 
really be classed under the head of pottery. These 
were after coated with porcelain, but true porcelain 
has always had the quality of translucency. Porce- 
Jain is known as hard and soft porcelain, the hard 
paste requiring more kaolin, the soft paste less. 
In estimating the value of porcelain, the materials 
used are selected with the greatest care. They 
are combined, ground and mixed with consum- 
mate knowledge; and are molded with dexterity, 








and often with the most delicate perception of 
form, and are decorated in many cases with the 
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ANCIENT GREEK GLASS BOTTLE. 


most exquisite knowledge of the value and har- 
mony of color. The production of porcelain was 
at its height about the year rooo in the city of 
King-te-Chin, in the province of Kiansi, where a 
million souls found employment at the trade. 
The factories were under imperial patronage or 
direction, and some wares were made solely for 
the Emperor. 

Among these was the imperial yellow, a subtle 
and beautiful lemon color, which, it is said, has 
never been seen in this country. Besides this, 
other precious varieties are mentioned, as Orient 
blue, an ancient white, and later, a blue that is 


ANCIENT GREEK GLASS BOTTLE. 


described as ‘‘ blue as the sky, brilliant as a mir- 
ror, thin as paper, sonorous as a “img, polished 
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and pra and as remarkable for the delicacy 
of its color.’’ <A fine blue was made under the 
Tong dynasty, and there were white ‘like the 


EARLY Teens CoTTa VASE. 


moon,”’ pale blue and deep green. We have also 
heard of red, black, and brown among ancient 
porcelains. These could only be found among 
the art treasures of China, as the Chinese are well- 
known collectors, The two methods of painting 
are under the glaze on the biscuit of baked clay, 
and over the glaze in it, into which the colors are 
fused by the heat of the furnace, and very many 
articles require repeated burnings, so that some of 
the finest pieces have passed through more than 
seventy hands. 

Much attention has been given by savants to 
the variety known as ‘‘ Crackle,” the process of 
making which is still a profound secret. It be- 
longed to the very early period of art. There are 
two qualities, fine and coarse, and the veins of 
the crackle are in the clay, not in the glaze. The 


A GRECIAN VASE. 


fine vaiiety is the most rare. The most of their 
porcelain was decorated at Canton and Nankin, 
that is, the kind now spoken of, the work of 





which has been continued into this century; but 
during the Tai-ping rebellion the city of King-to- 
Chin was totally destroyed, its population scat- 
tered and its industries annihilated ; and Nankin 
was almost entirely despoiled. And with the de- 
struction of these cities died the precious art of 
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making the fine works that delighted admirers of 
art. 


The existing manufactory near Canton produces 
only third- and fourth-rate work. The art of mak- 


‘ing porcelain was taken from China to Japan by a 


Japanese artist called Catosivo Owre-Mon, who 
crossed to China on purpose by order of the em- 
peror. The Japanese soon excelled their masters, 
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! 
and their work was superior in form, design and | 


use of material, until in color they often equaled. 


One of the principal claims of these Oriental | 


artists lay in their originality; Occidentals were 
totally devoid of it. The Orientals seemed to 
feel rather than reason ; the Occidentals to reason 
rather than feel. They did not copy a flower 
blindly, they did not copy colors harshly, they 
avoided circles, and they avoided symmetry and 
regularity. The work was always suggestive, and 
many of the figures had a story of their own, 
though known perhaps only to the painter. 

A striking peculiarity of these Oriental artists 
is, ‘they dare.”’ They never hesitate to make 
the butterfly larger than the mountain, or to put 
biue leaves to the rose trees, if the result should be 
greater perfection of balance or greater harmony 
of color. 

Among the most interesting relics in the Way 
Collection, now placed in the new Art Museum 
of Boston, is a cabinet crowded with porcelain 
images and figures in wood and stone, which, like 
the vases, were deposited with the dead. They 
are of different sizes, many of them being mere 
toys. Most of those made of porcelain are of a 
deep-purple color, and are inscribed with hierogly- 
phics, probably prayers to Osiris. Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth, in an able paper on these Egyptian 
antiquities, thinks the images referred to may 
have been thrown into the tombs by the friends 
of the deceased, much as we offer flowers. Egypt, 
though the place where Joseph gathered- corn ‘‘as 
the sands of the sea,’’ has a dry atmosphere, and 
owes her fertility solely to the overflow of the Nile. 
For this reason wood in that country, if kept dry, 

_will not decay for centuries. It is a somewhat re- 
markable fact that the fires of a manufactory re- 
cently established on the Nile are fed by cedar 
coffins more than two thousand and perhaps three 
thousand years old. 

These vases and images are, for the most part, 
such as were known at the time of Moses, and re- 
semble those relics of even greater antiquity which 
were deposited in the hills and grottos of Thebes, 
behind the Memnonium. 
they are counterparts of the relics of the greatest 
antiquity to be found in the British and European 
museums. 

Mr. Butterworth tells us that these small porce- 


lain images are sometimes found in the folds of | a wealthy Boston merchant. 


cloth enveloping the mummy. Some of the vases 


If they are less ancient, | 


_in the Way Collection are very rich, inscribed 
| with hieroglyphics, They are about a foot in 
| height, are very light and unique. The covers of 
these vases, which with their deep markings and 
bold features at once excite the curiosity of the 
_ visitor, are images of the head of the genii of the 
Amenthe, which according to Egyptian astrologi- 
cal lore, were a hawk, a dog, a jackal, and a 
| human face. The faces represented on these vases 
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| are decidedly Egyptian, and have peculiar beauties 
| as works of art. 

| All these curiosities are from the tombs of 
| Thebes. The Collection was known in England 
| as the Hay Collection, and as such were exhibited 
| in Sydenham Palace, where it was offered for sale. 
| It was purchased by a London agent for Mr. Way, 
A part of the curi- 
osities certainly date one thousand four hundred 
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years before the Christian era, and may be of 
greater antiquity. 
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A STANDING CuP OF NUREMBERG WARE, MADE IN 1680. 


The famous Chelseaware works are said to have 
been founded by Francis, first Earl and Marquis 
of Hertford, who brought over workmen from 


Dresden with some of the Saxon clay, and set 
them up at Chelsea, in the place since called 
Cheyne Walk. It would appear, however, that 


DRINKING VESSEL OF NUREMBERG WARE, HILDESHEIM, 
GERMANY. 


the manufactory was in full operation at least as 
early as 1745. ‘* All the Year Round”’ says it is 
probable that it was originally started in 1730 by 
the Eiers, on their retreat from Staffordshire. 

In the ‘Forty-five’? the Chelsea Works had 
undoubtedly attained great perfection ; as a com- 
pany which at that time desired the exclusive 
privilege of establishing a porcelain manufactory 
at Vincennes (afterward that of Sevres) urged 
the necessity of competing with the ‘‘ new estab- 
lishment just formed in England for the manufac- 
ture of porcelain, which appears more beautiful 
than that of Saxony by the nature of its composi- 
tion, and which would occasion considerable sums 
going out of the country, unless they succeeded in 
producing in the kingdom what would have been 
sought at great cost abroad.”’ 


linn 
DRINKING VESSEL OF NUREMBERG WARE, HILDESHEIM, 
GERMANY. 





The best Chelseaware was produced between 
1750 and 1765, “ Butcher Cumberland”’ being the 





patron of the establishment. His death and the 
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retirement of Spremont, added to the hostility of 
other manufacturers, caused the Chelsea Works to 


A BAPTISMAL BASIN OF NUREMBERG WARE. 


be broken up. In 1760 the works were purchased 
by Duesbury, of Derby, who carried on the two 
manufactories simultaneously until 1784, when 
Chelsea was finally abandoned, and the workmen 
and models transferred to Derby. 

The early forms of ‘‘old Chelsea’’ are very 
much after the style of the French porcelain of 
that period; but the later productions are after 
the best German models, the vases, dishes, figures, 
flowers and branches being considered by learned 
china connoisseurs equal in execution to Dresden. 
_Acoating of vitreous glaze of unusual thickness 
covers the Chelseaware, and it is remarkable for its 
inequalities. In some cases it would seem that a 
mass of glaze had been applied, and the cup Spun 
around to throw off what was superfluous. To 
some such method appears referrable the presence 
of the ‘‘ Chelsea spiral,’’ well known to connois- 
seurs. The colors are very fine and bright. The 
‘‘blue de roi,’’ apple-green and turquois nearly 
approach the best specimens of Sevres, and the 
famous claret color is a hue peculiar to Chelsea. 
There is another special quality in Chelseaware. 
It will not, like the pale tendre of Sevres, bear 
any fresh exposure to the heat of the furnace with- 
out splitting and cracking, so that it cannot be 
repainted and doctored like its French rival. 





In the early days of Chelsea painting on porce- 
lain seems to have been an unremunerative art. 
We are told that Francis Paul Ferg, a German, 
whose prints are in request, left Vienna in 1718, 
went to Dresden, and passed thence over to Eng- 
land, where he painted porcelain admirably with 
subjects resembling those of Berghem and Wou- 
verman; but falling into poverty, was at last 
found dead at the door of his lodgings, exhausted 
by cold, want and misery. ‘‘ Nolleken’s father,’’ 
says a foreign publication, ‘‘ worked for Chelsea 
to better purpose than many artists toil; and Sir 
James Thornhill deigned to design for the same 
establishment, while the finest landscapes were by 
the pencil of Beaumont.” 

Birds and insects, which are represented in great 
perfection on Chelseaware, were generally de- 
signed by foreign artists. This china has, like 
Sevres, always been costly. Horace Walpole’s 
pair of cups of claret ground, enriched with 
figures in gold, were sold for twenty-five guineas 
to Mr. Beckford. More recently, as we learn from 
“ All the Year Round,” at the Augerstein, Bernal, 
and Cadogon sales, old Chelsea brought extrava- 
gant prices, the vases ranging from one hundred 
to two hundred and fifty guineas, and plates bring- 
ing ten pounds apiece. 


A Crock oF NUREMBERG WARE. 


At the sale of the Marryat Collection startling 


prices were obtained. We have a letter froma 
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tourist friend before us, which states that a butter- | knead it much in the manner in which dough is 
boat sold for eighteen pounds ten shillings, a | kneaded for bread. After this is done it is turned 
chocolate cup and saucer for fifty guineas, and a | over to the turners or moulders, who stand before 
coffee cup and saucer, ‘‘ bleu de roi, with fruits revolving tables, round, and about the size of a 
and birds,’’ for twenty-four pounds ten shillings. | flour barrel cover. Here is a man making jugs. 

With the exception of the disputed ‘‘ Bowtri- | He takes a lump of clay, about the size of a loaf 
angle,’’ there is no doubt or confusion about the | of bread, and putting it upon his table, which he 
Chelsea marks. The earliest is an embossed oval | now sets revolving, puts one hand in the centre 
on which is an anchor in relief, without color. | and one on the outside of the lump, and presses it 
An upright cross with the anchor is also an! out and up to form the sides of the jug. When 

















early mark. Subsequently the anchor alone was | he gets it to the right height he presses in the top 
used, painted in gold or red, and later again in | to the proper curve, then takes out his hand from 
red or in purple, according to the quality of the | the inside, and with both hands forms the neck 
specimen. The finest specimens are marked with | and lip, much as you would close the mouth of a 
the golden anchor. It is said that three dirty | bag. Then the table is stopped, and a wire is 
spots, without glazing, are found at the bottom of | drawn between it and the jug to loosen the latter, 
each piece, caused by the clumsy tripod on which | when it is taken off with a pair of semi-circular 
it was placed on the furnace. boards, and placed upon a shelf to dry. Near by 
I have always had quite a desire to see how | another is making jars, and another is turning out 
stoneware is made, and one day, stopping at Fort | covers nearly as fast as you could break them. 
Edward, New York, I thought I would gotothe| After the jugs and jars have dried a little, the 
shops and see it done. The material from which | handles and ears are put on. They are rolled out 
stoneware is made is a peculiar kind of clay, and | like doughnuts and stuck on. The pictures are 
has to be thoroughly worked over and kneaded a | then put on; not with a brush, as many suppose, 
long time. This is done by men and boys, who | however. The paint is contained in acan like an 
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oil-dropper, which is used in about the same adhering to it, picked up from the oven wherein 
manner in which a sawyer would squirt oil on his it was glazed. The china closet should be in a 
machine, taking just about no time to produce the | dry situation, as a damp closet will soon tarnish 
rude ornamentations. After this the vessels are | the gilding of the best crockery. 

baked slowly for a long time. | Inacommon dinner service it is a great evil to 

It is a pretty sight to see the clay fash- 
ioned so readily into the required shapes, 
and one does not easily tire of seeing the 
workmen turr out these useful articles. 

In the average household few things 
suffer more from ill-usage than porcelain 
and glass, especially the finer kinds of 
such ware. A few practical suggestions 
on the best methods of cleansing and 
preserving these fragile materials may be 
welcome to the readers of the AMERICAN 
MONTHLY. 

One of the most important things is to 
‘**season” glass and china to sudden change gg 
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of temperature, so that they will remain , aN) APR) 
sound after exposure to sudden heat and Te ) 
cold. This is best done by placing the 

articles in cold water, which must gradu- jf 

ally be brought to the boiiing point, and 

then allowed to cool very slowly, taking 


several hours to do it.’ The commoner 
the materials the more care in this respect 
is required. The very best glass and china 
is always well seasoned, or ‘‘annealed,”’ as 
the manufacturers say, before it is sold. 
If the wares are properly seasoned in this 
way they may be washed in boiling water 
without fear of fracture, except in frosty 
weather, when even with the best annealed 
wares care must be taken not to place 
them suddenly in too hot water. All china 
that has any gilding on it must on no 
account be rubbed with a cloth of any 
kind, but merely rinsed first in hot water 
and afterward in cold water, and then left 
to be drained until dry. If the gilding is 
very dull and requires polishing, it may LZEN = 
now and then be rubbed with a soft wash- 
leather and a little dry whiting; but this 
Operation must not be repeated more than once a | make the plates too hot, as it invariably cracks 
year, otherwise the gold will most certainly be | the glaze on the surface, if not the plate itself. 
rubbed off and the china spoiled. When the | We all know the result—it comes apart; ‘‘nobody 
plates, etc., are put away in the china closet, | broke it,’’ *‘it was cracked before,’’ or ‘‘ cracked 
pieces of paper should be placed between them | a long time ago.’’ The fact is that when the 
to prevent scratches on the glaze or painting, as | glaze is injured, every time the ‘‘things’’ are 


the bottom of all ware has little particles of sand | washed the water gets into the interior, swells the 
VoL. XIII.—20 
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porous clay, and makes the whole fabric rotten. | but water-bottles and wine-decanters, in order to 
In this condition they will also absorb grease; | keep them bright, must be rinsed out with a little 
and when exposed to further heat makes the dishes | muriatic acid, which is the best substance for re- 
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brown and discolored. If an old, ill-used dish be | moving the ‘ fur’’ which collects in them. This 
made very hot indeed, a teaspoonful of fat will be | acid is far better than ashes, sand or shot ; for the 
seen to exude from the minute fissures upon its | ashes and sand scratch the glass, and if any shot 


A MAJOLICA OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 


A BASIN OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


is left in by accident the lead is poisonous. Richly- 
surface. These latter remarks apply more particu- | cut glass must be cleansed and polished with a soft 
larly to common wares. | brush, upon which a very little fine chalk or whit- 

As a rule warm water and a soft cloth are all | ing is put; by this means the lustre and brilliancy 
that is required to keep glass in good condition ; | are preserved. 
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NUTRITION IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


By Cares J. Pork, M.D. 


LIFE presents an incessant series of disintegra- | 
tion and repair. Every act of digestion, respira- 
tion, secretion and excretion, every thought, every | 
emotion, every passion, every desire, is attended | 
with a physical change. Atoms which have at- 
tained maturity are exhausted, cast off, and re- 
moved as devitalized matter from the body in the 
evolution of these phenomena; and it is evident, 
that unless new tissue elements were’ furnished, 
emaciation, exhaustion, and death must ensue. 
These tissue elements must be derived from the 
food ; and food, to furnish these tissue elements, 
must contain the principles the human organism 
requires to maintain the integrity of its various | 
parts; and furthermore, it must be sufficient in 
quantity, as well as nutritious in quality. But all 
these conditions may be fulfilled, and yet starva- 
tion occur. It is not alone enough that sufficient 
and proper food be furnished to the stomach ; it 
must undergo physical, chemical and vital changes 
in the stomach, ere it be fitted for the proper mor- 
phology into blood. By achurning process, aided 
by the gastric juice, it is reduced to a cream-like 
consistency, and known in physiology as chyme— | 
the albuminoid portions of the food; the real 
tissue-building elements, it will be observed, are 
now ready to enter the chyle glands and be elab- 
orated into blood; but the starchy and oleaginous 
portions are not yet fitted for that mission. The 
former must meet with the secretion of the pan- 
.creas-pancreatic juice and with the bile from the 
liver. The contact takes place in the upper por- 
tion of the small intestines. By it the starch is 
transformed into grape sugar, and the latter is 
perfectly emulsified, so as to enter the lacteals or | 
chyle glands, and undergo the metamorphosis re- | 
quired to sustain their part in animal life. It thus | 
appears, that food must contain nitrogenous or | 
albuminous, starchy and saccharine principles ; 
and physiology teaches us that food has a double 
mission—the nourishment of the tissues and organs | 
of the body and the maintenance of its tempera- | 
ture. The nourishment of the tissues, it is now | 
decided, is mainly derived from the albuminoid 





compounds, while the starchy, saccharine and olea- | Prevention of Diseases,’’ 


ginous are the heat sustainers. Neither of these 


varieties are adequate to the purposes of nutrition. 
Man cannot live entirely upon either. Fats and 
sugars cannot produce muscles. Man would starve 
if fed upon them alone, and yet they are the fuel 
of the vital furnace. In the human organism they 
are oxidized, converted into carbonic acid and 
water, and thus excreted. In this oxidation heat 
is evolved, and the temperature of the body main- 
tained at an equilibrium through all varieties 


climate, whether on the burning sand of the dese 


or the icy fields of the Polar regions. These 
forms of food are derived from both the animal 
and the vegetable kingdom. No vertebrate animal 
has the power of assimilating inorganic matter that 
has not passed through the elaboration of vegeta- 
ble life; and yet we find that both vegetable and 
animal organisms contain a large per cent. of 
lime, soda, magnesia, potash and iron. But these 
must be assimilated into a vegetable organism 
before they can be appropriated by the nutritive 
organs of an animal. 

Alkalies, acids, and minerals may impress man 
as chemicals and medicines when derived from 
inorganic sources; but they cannot enter into the 
phenomena of life, take part in nutrition, and 
become associated as normal components of the 
fluids and solids of the body. They must be first 
vitalized in their elaboration into a vegetable or- 
ganism, become organismal, acquire the peculiar 
assimilability necessary for playing their part in 
the vital drama. Examining these alkalies and 
minerals we find they are nearly alt associated 
with phosphoric acid. In the blood and tissues 
the lime and soda salts abound, while in the juices 
of the muscles there is a trace of potassium. 
Water, however, forms about seventy-two per 
cent. of the weight of the body, and this amount 
cannot be materially lessened without producing 
prostration. Nutrition demands water, albumi- 
noid or flesh-forming food, carbonaceous or heat- 
generating food, and the inorganic materials. 

Dr. S. B. Hunt,:in his contribution to the sani- 
tary memoirs of the late civil war, entitled ‘*‘ Army 
Alimentation in Relation to the Causation and 
says: ‘* The various 


| salts of lime, soda, potash, tron; magnesia and 
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phosphorus are all essential to the proper assimi- 
lation of food. Starvation is a comparative term. 
We can starve muscles by withholding nitrogen; 
we can starve the fats by withholding carbon; so, 
too, we can starve the brain by withholding phos- 
phorus, and starve the blood by failing to supply 
it with those salts of lime, soda, potash, iron and 
magnesia, which are essential to its healthy condi- 
tion. Just how these salts exert their power is 
not known; but we do know that where they are 
withheld, the blood globule becomes pale and 
irregular in form, and starvation diseases are de- 
veloped. Without these, nitrogen no longer builds 
up the muscle, and carbon fails to maintain ani- 
mal heat.’’ 

Graminivorous animals obtain these salts from 
the vegetable kingdom; the carnivorous from the 
graminivorous, and herbivorous and omnivorous 
man from all of these. Food, to sustain perfect 
health, must contain them in sufficient amount. 
They are as inseparable from nutrition as the 
nitrogenous and carbonaccous portions of the 
food ; in fact they are the codrdinator of these to 
the purposes of nutrition. 

From what I have stated, all of these consti- 
tuents must be furnished in an adequate amount, 
or a high state of health cannot exist. The 
sources from which these constituents are the 
most easily obtained is an interesting point in the 
consideration of diet. Man’s teeth proclaim him 
omnivorous; the innate promptings of his nature, 
as to articles of food, are directed both to the 
animal and the vegetable kingdom. His brain is 
far larger in proportion to his size than any other 
animal. His wants, desires, ambition call forth 
an expenditure of brain and nerve energy unpar- 
alleled in animated nature. This expenditure, 
which not only involves the nerve tissue, but also 
the nitrogenous and carbonaceous elements, re- 
quires prompt restitution. His stomach is, how- 


ever, small, and his digestive force much less than | 
of most animals, requiring food of a very assimi- | 


able and highly nutritious nature in as concen- 
trated form as possible. Animal flesh probably 
presents the nitrogenous elements in its most per- 
fect form, and with this animal flesh he receives 
the tissue phosphates of lime, soda, and potash, 


sufficient to codrdinate it to the purposes of nutri- | 


tion; but animal food is deficient in the carbona- 


ceous or heat-generating elements, hence it is not | 


well fitted to preserve the normal temperature, 
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and throws the task of oxidation first upon the 
stored-up carbonaceous elements, and then draws 
upon the muscle-forming food, and produces ema- 
ciation and exhaustion. All vegetables contain some 
of the flesh-forming constituent, protein, and con- 
sequently are valuable in proportion to the amount 
they contain. Peas, beans, and lentils are very 
rich in protein, and well supplied with heat-form- 
ing elements, yet even if given with plenty of 
starch and sugar are very inferior as nutrients. 
Liebig, the eminent German chemist, explains 
why this isso. He shows that they are very defi- 
cient in the salts of lime, magnesia, soda, iron 
and potash. 

Wheat, on the other hand, he shows, embodies 
all the constituents necessary for nutrition, con- 
taining nitrogenous, carbonaceous, and phosphatic 
constituents. The outer shell contains a small 
per cent. of phosphates; but inside of it is the 
gluten sack, rich in nitrogenous and phosphatic 
elements, while the starchy portion contains the 
requisites for animal heat. In the preparation of 
wheat flour, however, these gluten sacks are to a 
great extent thrown away, and the consequence 
is that bread, which is supposed to be the staff of 
life, is largely bereft of its life-sustaining qualities. 
The consequences of this bereavement are ex- 
pressed in the numerous cases of vital deteriora- 
tion, which are now encountered on every side. 
Dr. A. Delevan says: ‘* Physiologists have estab- 
lished the fact that the vital activity of animal life 
is proportionate to the amount of lime phosphate 
which animals assimilate; and when there is a de- 
ficiency of phosphate of lime in the young, not 
only rickets and softening of the bones occur, but 
the muscular and fibrous tissues rapidly diminish, 
consequently physicians have been led to prescribe 
the phosphate of lime which the system so much 
requires in these cases; but in most instances the 
remedy has failed in benefiting the patient; not 
that the right remedy was not used, but because 
the system could not appropriate the pulverulent 
phosphate of lime.’’ 

If the vital activity of animal life is proportion- 
ate to the amount of phosphate of lime it can 
assimilate, the removal of the phosphates of lime, 
magnesia, and soda in the processes employed for 
obtaining white bread, by wasting the greater part 
of the phosphates normal to wheat, must exert a 
inomentous influence in diminishing the vital ac- 
tivity of animal life. Nervous prostration may be 
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said to be the popular disease of the day. It is 
no doubt largely due to our habits—to the feverish 
excitement in which the people of the present day 
live; still, there can be but little doubt that it 
would be more seldom and less strongly displayed, 
if our food contained more of the phosphatic ele- 
ments necessary for brain and nerve life. 

I find that when I am engaged in hard brain 
work, whether in original chemical research or in 
the production of my books and essays, I can 
accomplish a much greater amount of work and 
with less fatigue by eating freely of animal soups 
thickened with gluten flour. These furnish a rich, 
nutritious and agreeable article of food, which will 
supply brain and nerve elements far better than 
most of the patent and secret nostrums which now 
flood the market; but with them the albuminoid 
and carbonaceous elements should be eaten to the 
full requirements of the system. A writer on this 
subject says: ‘* The world in our day has gone 
mad over the compounds of starch, and people 
are being continually starved on preparations of 
bolted flour, and other foods of which starch is 
the staple, till thin muscles, morbidly sensitive 
nerves, and dyspepsia has become well-nigh uni- 
versal.’’ He is partly right; there is an excess of 
starchy food now eaten. This excess overtaxes 
the digestive process in the small intestines, intes- 
tinal dyspepsia ensues, the blood becomes impov- 
erished, the health breaks down, and consumption 
often fullows. At the present day we eat too 
much sugar and starch, and not sufficient grease 
or fat. ‘* Hog and hominy’’ are too much ne- 
glected. While the stomach will digest them, they 
are very superior to cod liver oil. The prejudice 
_ against bacon is founded in error. It does not 
predispose to or produce scrofula. If it did it 
would diminish the ravages of tubercular con- 
sumption, and perhaps eradicate this most terrible 
scourge from the world. Ina Pinaforian style, it 
way be said that scrofulous persons ‘‘ hardly ever” 
die from tubercular disease. 

Milk is an article of diet that is even yet not 
fully appreciated, containing the nitrogenous, car- | 
bonaceous, and phosphatic elements most perfectly 





blended, and constituting in itself almost a perfect 
food. The sole diet of early infancy, it should | 
hold a high place among’ the favorites of the adult. | 
Its use would do more to overcome nervous de- | 
bility and ward off the predisposition to con- | 








_ driven to other foods. 


in existence. Oysters are valuable as a brain food, 
containing the phosphatic constituents in an oxi- 
dizable and very active form ; but they should be 
associated with nitrogenous and carbonaceous food, 
The roe of fish and eggs are exceedingly valuable, 
but requiring similar association. 

Consumption, there is not a particle of doubt, 
is a disease of malnutrition ; and more frequently 
than from any other cause arises from deficient or 
innutritious diet. We may say it is a disease of 
intestinal indigestion, involving primarily the as- 
similation of the carbonaceous or heat-producing 
portions of our aliment, and secondarily involv- 
ing the tissue elements of the blood. There is 
no doubt that most persons who are predisposed 
could keep the disease in abeyance by keeping 
their liver naturally active, their stomachs supplied 
with nutritious food, and sufficient exercise in 
the open air, The prevention is far better than 
the cure; but I do not belong to that class of 
physicians who regard the disease universally fatal. 
In fact I believe in the early stage a very large per 
cent. can be saved by proper management. Proper 
diet and exercise will, however, achieve more than 
drugs; but these should always be under the direc- 
tion of an intelligent physician. 

But of all the outlets of human life there is 
probably none in which innutrition plays a more 
prominent part than cholera infantum, which is so 
often only another name for consumption of the 
bowels. The stomach and bowels of the chiid 
are very sensitive, easily thrown out of a healthy 
condition, and often difficult to control. The 
milk of its mother is the only food that should 
enter its mouth until it is a year old. Too often, 
however, this arbitrary rule must be broken. The 
supply may be inadequate to the demand, and 
other food must be substituted. The milk of one 
cow or of one dairy furnishes our next best resort. 
Once chosen, the cow or the dairy should not be 
forsaken, except for grave and just reasons. Of 
the two, I believe I prefer the dairy milk to the 
milk of a single cow, unless that cow is very 
healthy and is an object of especial care. If 
cow’s milk does not agree with the child, we are 
‘* Loeflund’s Infant Food’’ 
has often proved very satisfactory in my practice. 
Again it has disagreed, and I have found * Nestle’s 
Food”’ preferable. For several years I have used 
gluten flour in many cases of children over six 


sumption than all the laboratory-made phosphates | months of age, and I have such uniformly good 
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THE CYPRESS-TWIG. 





success with it that I would not now know how to 
get along without it. I formerly prepared it for 
my little patients; it can now be obtained at the 
drug store, being produced by a food company in 
New York. 


good to infants only a few weeks old. Children 
should be fed at fixed intervals, and then not 
overfed. They should be excluded from the 
table. High chairs are a consummate nuisance. 
| They bring the babe prematurely to the table. 


I cannot too strongly denounce the practice of , Potatoes, cakes, and other improper food are 


feeding infants on starch food. It only ferments 


eaten, and death shadows the home. Thus I lost 


upon their stomach, and is a fruitful cause of | a bright and interesting boy, and in my practice I 


cholera infantum. ‘Tapioca, arrow-root, corn- 
starch, farina, and sago belong to this class. 
These often do serious injury, and never any 


can also recall the death of many others from simi- 
lar causes. 





THE CYPRESS-TWIG. 


By E. L. Emster. 


I. 


To Absam, in the Oberinnthal, wearied came 
A simple peddler, halting at the inn; 

From whom the younger Stainer, he of lasting fame, 
For a brief lodging won a violin; 

A small, gold-tinged Amati, with exquisite bow, 
Bought of poor peasant’s wife for loaf of bread. 

* And I was cheated, for it sings like homesick crow,” 
The glib-tongued vender with a guffaw said. 


Il. 


Into his chamber, where the sun poured all day bright 
(Nursed violins, like birds, through care rejoice), 

The happy Jacob bore and bathed his prize in light, 
With tender skill to heal its weak, thin voice. 

Softly as mother’s hand o’er forehead of her child, 
He drew the fine bow daily o’er its breast, 

But still the strings were sad; in forest whispered wild, 
Its tone seemed veiled, or haunted with unrest. 


Ill. 


« Restore my health, oh, stranger!’’ 
So Jacob, with voice trembling, asked one day: 

“ May I its maker see—Niccold Amati? 
Ilis pupil be?” Lo! father answered, “ Aye.” 

’Twere sacrilege, they thought, its form to take apart, 
That beautiful Cremona, colored rare ; 

So Jacob, one June morning, pressed it to his heart, 
On sighting Giovanni’s vineyards fair ! 


IV. 
Surange language, musical and mellow, charmed his ear; 
“ Rejoice, enjoy, be happy !’’ people said ; 
E’en little ones with fruit his toilsome journey cheer, 
Through unseen gates seemed endless perfume shed ! 


seemed its helpless cry ; 


A lovely cypress-tree, the first his eyes had seen, 
| With slender fingers reached the dark blue sky. 
| “ Stranger, look up with thanks, in prayer against me lean, 
Then at my foot in praise your bow apply,” 


| 
| . 


| To him, entranced beneath, that rare tree seemed to say ! 
| And tenderly he bowed in silent prayer ; 
| Then viol drew and ’gainst his flutt’ring bosom lay ; 
| Lo! silvery notes now melted on the air! 
| Still sweetly veiled it sang, like nightingale, and clear ; 
| His rapt heart trembled with its new delight ; 
What had produced this change? What miracle was here ? 
| The fine green leaves all bowing in his sight ! 
| 
vi. 
| “O, blessed cypress-tree! O, rare, sweet, sombre tree!”’ 
| In blissful dream the grateful artist cried. 
| * My Amati is saved! its healing came from thee, 
Henceforth my armshall shield thy branches wide!” 
| And when the blonde-haired son of distant Innthal came 
| To great Italian’s work-hop, and there told 
| Story of sick viol, joy shook his noble frame, 
| And grand smile lit the face of master old. 
| 
VII. 


| He took the instrument and lightly shook—there fell 

| A minute cypress-twig upon his hand! 

| See!” cried he, “heart of viol proves tradition well ; 
With this within, it moaned for native land! 

| Its home attachment lived and grew in colder clime ; 

| No leaf of ours, or shrub, or flower should lie 

| ’Gainst heart so sensitive! for through all change and time 
Like homesick babe this little thing would cry !” 
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It is a remarkable coincidence that the mono- 
gram of the father of the inventor of the Gatling 
gun, a plain, piney woods farmer in North Caro- 
lina, and a man of but few books, is almost pre- 
cisely similar to those of Orazio Fontana Urbino, 
a celebrated painter of majolica, of the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The monograms of the 
great ceramic artist of the renaissance may be 
found on pages 82 and 83 of “ Marks and Mono- 
grams on Pottery and Porcelain,’’ by Chaffers, 
London, 1874. If the reader will compare them 
with the monogram of Jordan Gatling in the May 
number of PorTER’s AMERICAN MonrHLY, he will 
be struck with the remarkable similarity, amount- 
ing almost to identity. C. H. F. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


It has been asserted by a friend of mine that 
Lindley Murray, the grammarian, was an Ameri- 
can by birth, which I am inclined to doubt. 
Pardon me, dear sir, for troubling you for the 
information as to which is correct. J. O. R. 

Fremont, Ohio. | 





Your friend is correct. He was born at Swatara, near | 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1745, of Quaker parents. He | 
went to England in 1784, and settled at Holdgate, near | 
York. His “ English Grammar,” which so long held its 
ground and has passed through an immense number of edi- | 


tions, appeared in 1795. He died in 1826, aged eighty-one. | 


In answer to Miss Kate in NoTES AND QUERIES | 
of September MONTHLY, you give some account of 
the origin of Blue Stockings. We have a some- 
what different version, which, if you allow us, we 
will give. 

‘* Blue Stockings,’’ is a title which originated 
in England, in the time of Dr. Johnson, for la- 
dies who cultivated learned conversation. Boswell 
relates that in 1781 it was much the fashion for 
ladies to form evening assemblies where they might 
participate in conversation with literary and in- 
genious men. 

One of the most eminent talkers on these oc- 
casions was a Mr. Stillingfleet, who always wore 
blue stockings; and his absence at any time was 
so regretted that it used to be said, ‘* We can do 
nothing without the blue stockings.” The title 
was by degrees transferred to clubs of this kind, 
then to the ladies who attended them. It soon 
became a general appellation for pedantic or ex- 
tremely literary ladies. One of the most famous 
of these clubs was that which met at Mrs. Mon- | 
tague’s, which was sometimes honored by the pre- 





sence of Dr. Johnson; and the principal members 
of which have been sketched and eulogized by 
Hannah More in her poem entitled *‘ Bas Bleu.’’ 

In 1786 she published a volume of verse, ‘‘ Flo- 
rio, a Tale for Fine Gentlemen and Fine Ladies,”’ 
and the ‘Bas Bleu, or Conversation.’’ The latter, 
which Johnson complimented as “‘a great perform- 
ance,’’ was an elaborate eulogy on the Bas Bleu 
Club, a literary club that met, as we have already 
said, at Mrs. Montague’s. 

Hannah More’s poem proceeds on the mistake 
of a foreigner, who, hearing of the Blue Stocking 
Club, translated it literally, ‘‘ Bas Bleu.’ Byron 
wrote a light, satirical sketch of the ‘‘ Blues’’ of 
his day, the frequenters of the London clubs; 
but it was considered unworthy of his genius. 

Oswego, N. Y. _- Be 


The “Empire State.’-—A Brooklyn correspondent of 
the Magazine of American History makes a communication 
of general interest, although more particularly to the State 
of New York. He says: “Jt is known to but very few per- 
sons that the name and sobriquet of the State of New York, 
which is generally called the “ Empire State,” is not as 
sumed by our citizens out of State pride, but was given by 
General Washington.” The proof of this may be found in 
his reply to the address of the Common Council of the City 
of New York, signed by James Duane, Mayor,,and dated 
the 2d day of December, 1784. In this letter he says: “I 
pray that Heaven may bestow its choicest blessings on your 
city ; that the devastation of war in which you found it may 
soon be without a trace; that a well regulated and beneficial 
commerce may enrichen your citizens, and that your State 
(at present the seat of the Empire), may set such examples 
of wisdom and liberality as shall have a tendency to strengthen 
and give a permanency to the Union at home, and credit and 
respectability to it abroad.” 


“ Boston” wants to know what a ‘“ brown study” is, and 
why so called. It is a state of deep, preoccupied thought; 
but the expression should properly be, in our language, 
“brow study,” it being borrowed from the German, in 
which language draune (au being pronounced as our ow) 
means brow. 


We are asked by “ K. T.” where to find the line, 
Prayer moves the hand that moves the universe. 
We are unable to give the desired information, but proba- 
bly some of our readers can. 


** Blossom”? will find the well-known line, 
Winter, lingering, chills the lap of May, 


in Goldsmith’s beautiful poem “‘ The Traveller.” Her other 


| question is not quite clear; will she please to state it again ? 
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The Goddess of Liberty.—The origin of the portrait 
of the Goddess of Liberty upon our coins is of great interest. 
Mr. Spencer (the inventor of Spencer’s lathe, used by the 
American Bank-Note Company) was the artist who cut the 
He cut an exact medallion 
of Mrs. Washington, the wife of General Washington, and 
the first few coins were struck with her portrait. When 
General Washington saw them he was displeased, and re- 
quested that the figures be removed. Mr. Spencer altered 
the features a little, and, putting a cap upon the head, called 
it the Goddess of Liberty. 
mind, they will always take Mrs. Washington’s portrait for 
their guide when wishing to produce the Goddess, 


first die for our American coin. 


Temperance inquires who wrote, referring to a rum- 
shop: 

It stands on the edge of tempestuous years, 
‘The terrible lighthouse of hell. 

The lines are slightly misquoted. They were written by 
McDonald Clarke, often styled the “ Mad Poet,’ a well- 
know New York character. We can only remember one 
stanza, and possibly that may be all there is of it: 

Ha! see where the wild blazing grogshop appears, 
As the red waves of wretchedness swell ; 

How it burns on the edge of tempestuous years, 
The horrible lighthouse of hell! 


Air Cushions.—These luxuries, so delighted in by the 


pated by Ben Jonson. In the Alchemist he makes Sir 
Epicure Mammon, in enumerating the list of pleasures to be 
his when in possession of the philosopher’s stone, say : 


I will have all my beds blown up, not stuffed ; 
Down is too hard. 


Benedict asks us the origin of the term ‘ honeymoon.” 
It is traceable to a Teutonic origin. Among the Teutons 
was a favorite drink called metheglin, made of the mead of 


| honey, and very similar to the mead of European countries. 


| plied with metheglin. 


| originated, 


venerable Peter Cooper and others, seem to have been antici- | 


; - | This honeyed drink was used more especially at marriage 
If future artists will bear this in | y P y § 


festivals, which were customarily kept up among the nobility 
for the period of one lunar month, the board being well sup- 
Hence ** Honah moon” signified the 
moon er month of the marriage festival. Alaric the Goth, 


| celebrated in Southey’s poem, died on his wedding night 
| frum a too free indulgence in the honeyed drink. 


A student inquires for the first whereabouts of the popu- 
lar phrase, “ pumping a man.”” He can find it, if he search 
patiently, in Otway’s “ Venice Preserved.” 


Slang wants to know how the expression “too thin’’ 
It can hardly be called slang, as we find it in 
Shakspeare. King Henry VIII. rates Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, as follows: 

You were ever good at sudden commendations, 

Bishop of Winchester, But know, I come not 

To hear such flattery now; and, in my presence, 

They are too thin and base to hide offenses. 
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Ladies’ Hats of Other Days.—In other days fashion 
did not change as rapidly as now, and we must look to the 


celebrated painters of those times, as distinguished from the | 
caricaturists, for the real expression, and even the purpose of | 


the types adopted ; for in their costumes these are displayed 
to the best advantage. The huge straw bonnet that ruled 


modern style of hats—hats that, in their variety, may be 
chosen to suit all ages, whatever the contour. It is to be re- 
membered, that painters had to treat at times subjects with 
December in their faces and May in their costumes. Mon- 


| taigne said that age and ugliness are inseparable, but we 


thirty years ago would, were a specimen preserved, puzzle | 
future costume hunters to account for, both from its structure | 


and its use; but though apparently unfit for painters, how 


much have painters done to render it not only becoming, | 


but to add new grace to their sitters. 


We may instance | 


Landseer’s portraiture of the Queen seated on her Highland 
pony. Sometimes they aimed by drawing their female por- | 
traits with hats on to conceal natural deficiencies, but more | 


frequently to develop beauty and character in faces, 


Many | 


faces look exceedingly attractive as portrayed in canvas in | 
the enormous horned structures which towered upon women’s | 


heads from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, and in the | 


reticulated head-dress, or crespine, which preceded it—a | 


gold or silver caul, in which the head was enclosed, with 


hanging from the back. 
was not plain women, but those advanced or advancing in 
life, who suffered most from the bonnet which preceded the 


deny it with a well-selected hat on the head. Difference of 
style in the hat is what difference of scenery is to the land- 
scape painter. The caps of Holbein’s portraits, where hats 
are delineated, secure.an honorable retreat to waning charms, 
Beneath the stiff, diamond-shaped cap, closed carefully be- 
tween the edge and the temples with gold tissue, it was all 
one whether the hair was thick or thin, black, red, or white, 
for none at all was seen; but when he had to deal with 
youthful charms, with ladies disporting themselves in the 
free air, wandering in gardens, or reclining on grassy banks, 
how well could he take advantage of the lights and shadows 
imparted by a simple straw hat, with its bending eaves, and 
ribbons floating in the wind! From Holbein to Vandyke 
we may reckon a century. Vandyke delighted also in hats 


| closely approaching the modern mariner type in all but the 
fillet round the forehead and under the chin, and a veil | 


And here we may remark that it | 


Those who had neither fine hair nor fine 
complexions were all the better by his treatment of the hat. 
We are disposed to pass over Hogarth; but the flattish, 
rounded, and broad-brimmed hats of the eommon women 


extended brim. 
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'ntroduced into his satirical paintings are illustrative, by their 
very clumsiness and evident durability, of sturdiness of 
character. Ponderous, like urns standing on a pedestal, 
they appear not to encumber, but simply to steady the action. 
Such hats may still be seen worn by fisherwomen and others 
on the coasts of northern Europe. His ladies, whether 
nodding, or giggling, or romping—whether forward or 
flighty, or boisterous or passionate—are without hats, He 
lived in an age of stiff formalism, and probably could find 
nothing in hats to suithim. Happily, we have long emerged 
from the deadening influence of a Chinese-like uniformity. 
Every season brings its own changes—the creative power of 
ingenuity eliciting new forms to be worn, admired, and then 
pass away, giving place to fresh combinations in forms and 
garnishing. These metamorphoses are to ladies a source of 
endless pleasure, whilst they engage innumerable workers, 
and supply to hatters an endless shower of profit. It is no 
longer a question how long a ladies’ hat will wear, but how 
long will the fashion last. 


The Reign of Humor.—Notwithstanding the prosaic 
nature of the age we live in, there is an increasing tendency 
to treat matters lightly which were formerly dealt with with 
all possible gravity. We see evidence of the fact every day 
in every phase of life. We see it peeping from behind the 
official gravity of ministers of state, gilding the hereditary 
decorum of ministers of religion, supplanting the solemn 
mien of the family doctor, mocking the cold dignity of the 
judge’s robes, turning topsy-turvy the sacred symbols of all 
there is left of the parish beadle. We see the same tendency 
in the books we read, in the pictures we look at, in the 
speeches we hear, and in the axioms of the household. We 
no longer take our pleasures sadly, because we have ceased 
to be nurtured amid the dismal teaching that it is wrong to 
be found at places of amusement, and that it is a grave crime 
to be cheerful on Sunday. We have exchanged the philoso- 
phy of Heraclitus for that of Figaro; instead of weeping for 
the folly of mankind we make haste to laugh, for merriment 
has been proved to be a more effective tutor than mourning: 


For still the world prevailed, and its dread laugh, 
Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn. 


The old notion that the bride who did not weep profusely 
“at her wedding was destined to live unhappily with her hus- 
band, has been exploded with the witchcraft that created it. 
That there is no huge impiety in the new order of things, is 
clear from the fact that it is endorsed and encouraged by the 
Church; and that it is vastly more pleasant than the old 
régime, no one who has to the smallest extent realized the 
unutterable dreariness of living under the zgis of a remnant 
of the old dolorous school will be disposed to question. The 
credit of this social revolution is probably due chiefly to the 
lancet and the pen. The proverbs of a people have not less 
influence upon the national mind than their songs, and the 
well-founded epigram of a great man soon passes into the 
proverbial philosophy. Hence to the remark of Abernethy, 
that the appearance of a mountebank ina village wrought 
more good than all the apothecaries, is to be attributed an 
enormous share of the influence which swept away those 
lingering Puritanical prejudices that clogged the enlighten- 
ment and the enjoyment of the people. This famous dictum, 











delivered almost simultaneously with the disappearance of 
other medical myths, brushed away the cobwebs of genera- 
tions, and broke up the ground for the literary husbandmen 
who were just then pointing their quills, That brilliant 
phalanx of teachers bore down upon their audience, and 
poured into the willing ear of the multitude the stores of 
their bright fancy and imagination. Each one took his es- 
pecial branch; romance, humor, wit, satire, flowed in upon 
the parched senses until the appetite for one of the greatest 
gifts to mankind became strong and permanent. Some of 
the fossils of the old faith crept to the front, and lamented 
the levity and flippancy of the modern teaching, but they 
soon fell back and died out to swell the chorus of pious hor- 
ror. Prominent among these cheery champions in the tri- 
umphant inrvuad upon the vested interests of prudes and 
priestcraft were Scott, Sydney Smith, Lamb, Hood, Dickens, 
and subsequently Thackeray, Jerrold, Leech, Lemon, and a 
bright band of others scarcely less known, and some of whom 
are prosecuting their task to this day. “1 felt an earnest and 
humble desire, and shall do till I die,” said Charles Dickens, 
when Edinburgh feasted him, a young man, in 1842, “to 
increase the stock of harmless cheerfulness. I felt that the 
world was not utterly to be despised; that it was worthy of 
living in for many reasons, I was anxious to find, as the 
professor (Christopher North) has said, if I could, in evil 
things that soul of goodness which the Creator has put in 
them.’’ This was the high purpose which animated every 
one of the illustrious reformers who sought to develop a new 
interest and new delights in a life which in its happiest 
phases is not all felicity. 

As all British children born at sea belong nominally to the 
parish of Stepney, so it is the quaint custom to assign all 
jokes and witticisms of doubtful authorship to one or two of 
the best-known humorists of the age. This flattering prac- 
tice usually selects dead-and-gone authors for the distinc- 
tion, possibly to preclude the possibility of disavowal; for 
when the public has made up its mind that the credit 
of a particular effort belongs to a particular person, it 
is apt to receive correction with a bad grace. These 
itinerant witticisms form a very important section of the 
comic currency of the day. Their travels and vicissitudes 
are frequently worthy of comparison with Othello’s immortal 
adventures, and a thrilling volume of travel might be written 
with the title of “ The Autobiography of a Joke.” Born 
under adverse circumstances, deformed by some unskillful 
nurse, disowned by their parents, caught up as a curiosity by 
some destitute editor, thrust into close type and labeled 
Facetia, they run the gauntlet of some fifty newspapers, and 
after this precarious existence go upon the “ parish” in the 
shape of some penny periodical. An energetic or an ambi- 
tious joke revolts against this cruel oblivion, and frequently 
emigrates, returning after a few years in comparative pros- 
perity, and with a considerable addition to its bulk. It is 
not, however, allowed to rest upon its laurels. If it be 
seized as before by the journalist, and if it betray any portion 
of its original composition, it is ruthlessly “ cut down,”’ or 
smothered in a new suit of verbiage. The luckless orphan 
generally succumbs to this second course of treatment, and 
dies an emaciated, done-up descendant of the late Joe 
Miller. In the original prospectus of Punch, it is stated 
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that the new venture was intended to form a “refuge for 
destitute wits, an asylum for the thousands of orphan jokes, 
the superannuated Joe Millers, the millions of perishing 
puns, which are now wandering about without so much as a 
shelf to rest upon.”’ It is to be feared that the veteran wit 
has long departed from, if he ever adhered to, his benevo- 
lent purpose; and a similar miscarriage of kindness took 
place when the late Mr. Camden Hotten, the publisher, an- 
nounced the scheme of the new book of jests of which the 
general public was to be the author. The good philanthro- 
pist died shortly after the project was ventilated, and, like 
Thackeray’s “Life of Talleyrand,” and sumebody else’s 
“ Life of Thackeray,” the book has been added to the mel- 
ancholy list of literary embryos. 

Popular as the reign of humor has become with us, it is 
still a very dangerous thing to trifle on the subject of joke- 
making. Puns are a class of wit universally tabooed in cul- 
tivated society, and indeed very few persons in any walk of 
life will look with complacency upon a deliberate punster. 
If a pun be not of too obvious an origin, it may be tolerated 
by exceptional favor; but to repeat the experiment within 
the same four-and-twenty hours would be to court a most 
unwelcome retribution. Hence if, as is sometimes the case, 
a person of the flippant species of humanity feels it necessary 
to his personal safety, and in order to prevent general disin- 
tegration, to make a pun, he is usually careful to give ita 
second-hand appearance, and to add, “as Douglas Jerrold 
said,” to his atrocity. We here notice with what shrewd- 
ness old John Dennis associated punsters with pickpockets, 
for if the punster be not a thief, he generally feels like one, 
and hatches all kinds of schemes to avoid exposure. There 
is, by the way, another serious aspect to the practice of en- 
gaging in the prickly pastime of manufacturing /acetie. 
William Black tells a terrible story of a man who made an 
abstruse conundrum and forgot the answer. After groping 
about his deceptive memory for several days, he gave it up 
in despair and cut his throat. 


The rage for flowers as a decoration in dress is on the in- 
crease; not only are bonnets in many cases simply wire 
frames covered with moss and filled with flowers, but one 
scarcely sees a lady on a festive occasion without her per- 
sonal bouquet or spray of flowers. The fashionable blue- 
green color in dresses, which is so becoming to fair or 
golden-haired women, also suggests the adoption of a knot 
of yellow flowers on the shoulder or at the back of the dress. 
Buttercups, March marigolds, small tulips, and golden cal- 
ceolarias are pressed into the service, and very effective they 
are. Gentlemen are also again wearing flowers in their but- 
tonholes. 


eye as glaring, in spite of all its changeful wealth of pink, 
and green, and violet. Even among human products we 
have each of us seen some specimens of Indian or Moorish 
workmanship on which the brightest pigments known to 
man were lavished with an unsparing hand, and yet the 
total effect was not one of vulgarity, but rather of richness 
and splendor. Like the gorgeous tropical butterflies, they 
push color to its farthest admissible extreme, without ever 
overstepping the limits of perfect good taste. Indeed, it is 
undeniable that every color in itself, apart from special rela- 
tions, is beautiful to the majority of human beings just in 
proportion as it is pure, intense, massive and brilliant. Nor 
can we doubt the superior zsthetic effect of reds, purples, 
and oranges over greens, blues, and violets in the vast major- 
ity of cases. Not only do children and uncivilized men 
prize the pungent hues far more than the retiring ones, but 
in costume, in festal decoration, and in flower gardens, 
almost everybody confesses the same natural preference. 

It is true that many other considerations come in to mask 
this original tendency of our nature; fashion, or a sense of 
propriety, may make us dress in black or gray, rather than a 
scarlet or pink ; the desire for relief may lead us to gaze with 
greater pleasure on the blue vault of heaven and the restful 
verdure of the meadows, than on obtrusive masses of red 
and yellow; an educated revulsion from the excessive stimu- 
lation of vulgar furniture—with its crimson satin coverings, 
its wall-paper ablaze with rose-bunches, and its flare of gilt 
mirror-frames—may lead the artistic few to delight in the 
quiet repose of solid gray oak, neutral-tinted papers, and 
delicate shades of mellow green. 

Yet these exceptional instances cannot blind us to the gen- 
eral love for ruddy hues. Baby in its cradle jumps ata 
bunch of red rags. Dinah in the cane-field makes herself 
lovely with a red turban. The Central African chief is 
bribed with yards of red calico. Purple and fine linen are 
the proverbial adjunct of ancient rulers, from Tyre to impe- 
rial Rome. In our own day the soldier’s red coat proves 
irresistible alike to the nurse-maid in the park and to her 
mistress in the ball-room. Indeed, it is a noticeable fact 
that men condemned to wear the sombre frock-coat of mod- 
ern life are glad to seize on every opportunity for donning a 
brighter and more conspicuous garb, Regimental dances, 
Masonic fétes, Highland games, boating matches, athletic 
sports, and fancy balls are all eagerly caught at by our hand- 
some, well-made young men, as lucky occasions for the dis- 
play of something finer than the swallow-tail and white tie 
of every-day gatherings. The subaltern in his uniform, the 
master of fox-hounds in his scarlet coat, and the champion 
sculler in his striped jersey, are all representatives of the 
healthy primitive love for honest red and yellow. 


———— 


Can Colors be Vulgar ?—One of our greatest art critics 
is fond of telling us that there is no such thing as a vulgar 
color, though there are many vulgar ways of arranging 
colors. Nobody ever objected to the most brilliant crimson, 
purple, or orange in a gladiolus, a tulip, or a calceolaria. 
Nobody ever found the hues of sunset gaudy, or thought the 
rainbow overdone. The iridescence that plays upon the 
facets of an opal, the inner surface of a pearly nautilus, or 
the dewy petal of a rose, never struck the most fastidious 


The Origin of Fashions.—Trace a fashion to its origin, 
and you will nearly always find that it springs from the con- 
sciousness of a defect and a wish to mask it. The fatherland 
of crinoline is Spain, and a Spanish queen first wore hoops 
to dissimulate unequal hips. An actress of the Boulevards, 
who committed suicide by throwing herself over a balcony a 
few years ago, revived the high-heeled shoes, which Louis 
Quatorze originally brought into fashion to appear taller than 
the King of Spain, at the meeting in the Isle of Pheasants. 


= 


—— 
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A French lady, who derives a prestige from rank, fortune, | grow weary of gazing on the noblest painting that was ever 


and striking beauty, scalded her arms three winters back. | 
An ugly mark bore witness to the accident. She thought of | 
wearing, to conceal it, those long-armed gloves, which, out | 
of mercy to the plebeian wives of Napoleon’s marshals and 
generals, the Empress Josephine adopted. The hats slant- 
ing down over the eyebrows were the result of a lady of | 
exalted rank losing her front hair. Queen Elizabeth’s neck 
was yellow and thin; hence the “ stiff muslin mane.” The 
double veil of white and black tulle was contrived by a lady | 
with a bad complexion: She used pearl powder to hide her | 
red skin, and the white and black veil to dissimulate the 
pearl powder, which would have shown on the black net. 
An old Parisian beau, with an experience of more than half 
a century of fashionable society there, maintains that, when 
a fashion is not traceable to a deformity, it must have origi- 
nated in the desire of some belle to crush a rival. 


| and idle conceit. 


produced were we doomed to gaze on it forever; its hues 
would become monotonous, its outlines painful to the vision, 
its perfect blending of light and shade would finally become 


| hateful, and, to behold the veriest daub for a change would 
| be like a glimpse of paradise. 


The grandest music that was 
ever written would pall upon our ears were they condemned 
to ever hear repeated over and over the same strains, hour 


| after hour, day after day, year after year. 


And if the effects of change are of such pleasing character, 


| why should not the “ human form divine,” the grandest of 


created things, submit to follow what seems to be a universal 
law? We contend that fashion is not foppery; that change 
of style is not frivolity; that love of dress is not affectation 
The esthetic taste that is inherent in man 
demands of him certain concessions, and will not take “* No”’ 


| fora reply. How much better we feel when, at the close of 


| a long and dreary winter, we cast aside our heavy garments 


Necessity of Change in Clothes.—The human eye is 
so accustumed to change in all that comes within its vision | 
that it will not brook an eternal sameness even in the matter 
ot dress. The skies are never long alike, but are continually | 
in transition from one cloud-picture to another. The sea is 
restless and ever changing, or the unvarying monotony pre- | 
sented to the weary mariner’s eye would be almost unendu- | 
rable. And as the alternate seasons of spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter roll round, how surely and yet how im- 
perceptibly do they alter the aspect of the landscape! 

And we need change; our nature requires it in all things; 
in our diet, at our business, even in pleasure. We should 





| year. 


that have served us in such good stead, and array ourselves 
in seasonable clothes, such as befit the springtime of the 
All Nature then proceeds to don its fairest vestments, 
and why should man alone be exempt? The trees put forth 


| their leaves, the flowers begin to bloom, the brooks and 


tivulets, released from their icy chains, leap joyously on- 
ward on their course to the sea, and slowly, but with a 
skillful hand, the sun paints the landscape in its brightest 


| hues. 


| 


No, it is not affectation; it is not vanity that forces us to 
change the style of our garments—it is the will of Nature, a 
will that will not be gainsaid. 
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Another Victim to Overwork —The Examiner and 
Chronicle, in referring to the death of the great Boston artist, 
William Hunt, by his own hand, while suffering from an 
attack of hypochondria, brought on by close application to 
his canvas, strongly comments upon the danger to which 
professional men are peculiarly exposed in this country. 
The fact cannot be too strongly impressed upon the public 
mind that overwork draws to the grave many thousands 
annually. ‘Across the foreheads of many of our best 
thinkers,”’ it says, ‘‘is plainly written, overwork.” 

“Almost the last words of the late Samuel Bowles were 
these: ‘I am worked out.’ Though but fifty-one years of 





age, he had become an old man by his long-continued ne- 
glect of rest and sleep. 

“ Young men with unlimited ambition are more apt to be 
impressed with the biographical accounts of how Choate 
studied law by the midnight oil and Schiller wrote under 
the moon, than with the regular habits of a healthy, rounded 
manhood like that of Bryant. The economy of time, the 
gain in working-hours by lengthening the resting-hours, the 
haste that is made slowly, and the value of deliberation— 


these are considerations of no account to the youth whose | 


| imagines, 
| charmed his friends by an innate kindliness and generosity 
| of disposition, a boyish frankness of speech and loyalty to a 
| high ideal, threw this all away by his eagerness to save time. 
| He was often known to remain in his studio from, seven in 


mind is full of the thrifty New England maxims about early 
rising and saving the minutes while the hours take care of 
themselves. The most inveterate miser in the world is a 
time-miser. He studies how few minutes it can possibly 
take to eat a dinner, how quickly he can go from his home 
to his office, and how little sleep he can allow himself and 
still live. Life is a continued express train with minute- 
stops. Rome could easily have been built in a day, he 
believes, but he is sure to die before the foundations of his 
Rome are laid. 

“‘ While slow work is not by any means the best work, 
very rapid and long-continued work is sure to be sheer folly. 
The time-miser does not save his time so completely as he 
The late Mr. Hunt, of whom it is said that he 


the morning until seven or eight in the evening without 
touching a mouthful of food. He saved a few minutes, but 
he lost his life. Such penny-wisdom and pound-foolishness 
ought to be a warning to all who are overworked ; for aside 
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from cutting off one’s life, the work actually done is not 
well done. Overwork means excitability, irritability, and 
kindred mental phenomena, and the work will be equally 
overstrained and incomplete. All this, one will say, is trite; 
so it is, and would not be said if Mr. Hunt’s death did not 
sharply point the moral of the old saying, that a bow always 
bent will soon break. This is a truth yet to be learned by 
the American people.” 


State or National Supremacy.—As the public mind is 
somewhat agitated at the present day over the political issue 
made in party politics upon the guestion of supremacy as 
between State and National authority, it behooves all classes 
of rational and well-meaning citizens of our country to 
study thoroughly and well the true theory or theories upon 
which rests the foundation of our government. Especially 
is this the more imperative in view of the many false teachers 
who calculate to deceive and mislead in the interest of party. 
For a true conception of the principles of our republican 
form of government and the most plausible demonstration 
of the material points in the case, we would commend to 
our readers the following able article from one of our 
exchanges: 

“ Sovereignty is one of the many words of our great com- 
nosite language which come to us from the Norman French. 
Lesienmeuhess define it as signifying the supreme power or 
rule. Authority is one of its synonyms. Bouvier, in his 
law dictionary, quotes Judge Story as declaring that in the 
United States the absolute sovereignty of the nation is in 
the people, while the residuary sovereignty of each State, 
not granted to any of its public functionaries, is in the people 
of the State. This idea of a divided sovereignty was quite 
familiar to our forefathers, and none of the authorized 
spokesmen of either of the two great parties which existed 
in their day denied it. Federalists and Republicans alike 
admitted it. This they could not well help doing with the 
recently adopted Federal Constitution before them. That 
instrument, it is to be feared, was more thoroughly and often 
studied then than now. ‘There is reason to believe that 
many of our politicians, including some who have reached 
high station, have never read it more than one or twice. 

** Not a few of our present public speakers and writers are 
indulging in denunciations of State sovereignty, as if the 
very idea of such a thing were a visionary notion and a wild 
and perilous heresy. They see, or pretend to see, the possi- 
bility of but one sovereignty in a single governmental system. 
They forget the fact, or knowingly ignore it, that in the 
complex scheme constructed by the ingenious wisdom of the 
founders of this Government the various powers of sover- 
eignty—which are not a unit, but distinct and several—were 
deliberately distributed between the nation and the States, 
and that each in its separate sphere, and as regards the sub- 
jects allotted it, is supreme. An intense and eager devotion 
to consolidation runs into absolutism. A single sovereignty 
is the equivalent of pure autocracy. It is nothing less than 
despotism. This was the especial evil which the framers of 
the Union sought to avoid by a discreet partition of the 
supreme authority. 

**The Federal Constitution realized the dream of Cicero, 
whose ideal optima constituta republica was a government 
organized with a proper balance of the element of regal, 
aristocratic and popular power, as expressed in executive, 
judicial and legislative departments. ‘The people being the 
primary source of authority in the new republic, the laws are 
made by their immediate representatives. The aristocratic 
principle becomes concrete in the judiciary which expounds 
them. The regal integer appears in the executive which en- 


forces them. 





The same threefold system was adopted by the 
States, and is the archetype or standard of that ‘republican 
form of government’ which the United States guarantees to 
every State. 

“‘ Not only are the attributes or functions of sovereignity in 
this country separated into these three distinct and independ- 
ent classes, but there is a further division as to its subjects 
between the States respectively on the one hand and the 
nation on the other. Within its prescribed sphere, and in 
all things which relate to its own jurisdiction, each is sover- 
eign. ‘The national jurisdiction is more august and impos- 
ing, embracing, as it does, those larger and more general 
functions which are the marks of peérship in the family of 
nations, and armed with which it confronts the world. 
These are the powers vested in the Federal Government 
relative to security from foreign danger, for regulating inter- 
course with foreign nations and for maintaining harmony, 
and proper intercourse among the States. To these are 
added powers concerning certain miscellaneous objects of 
general utility, such as the grant of patents and copyrights to 
inventors and authors; exclusive legislation over the District 
of Columbia and the forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards 
and public buildings of the United States; the power to de- 
clare the punishment of treason; the admission of new 
States; the control of the Territories, and the protection of 
the States against invasion and domestic violence. Another 
class of provisions in favor of the Federal authority consists 
of restrictions, some absolute and others qualified, upon the 
powers of the several States. The States are prohibited 
from making treaties, from granting letters of marque and 
reprisal, from coining money, emitting bills of credit, or 
making anything except gold or silver coin a legal tender, 
from passing bills of attainder, ex post facto laws or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts, and from granting titles 
of nobility. Without the consent of Congress, no State can 
levy imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws; nor can it lay any duty on tonnage, keep troops or 
ships of war in times of peace, enter into any compact with 
another State or with a foreign Power, or engage in war un- 
less to repel invasion. This specific enumeration is thus 
minutely given here because all other governmental powers 
of every kind whatever belong under our American polity to 
the several States. The tenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution declares that ‘ the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.’ 

“'Lhis great mass of reserved powers constitutes what is 
meant by the residuary sovereignty of the States. The 
phrase is a favorite one with the best constitutional juris- 
consults, State sovereignty includes the right of eminent 
domain and the power of life and death, both of which are 
acknowledged attributes of supreme authority. While the 
functions of the General Government are few and definite, 
the powers of the State Governments are vast in extent and 
multitudinous in their objects. They have, in fact, no limit 
—subject to the restrictions above noted—save in that unsur- 
rendered residuum of individual liberty, the protection of 
which is the one great purpose of free government. It is the 
States that administer, through the machinery of their muni- 
cipal codes, that grand common law of England which in- 
vestigates and punishes offences against public justice, which 
maintains and regulates civil privileges, and which secures 
the absolute and inalienable rights of the people. It is the 
States which give us remedies for wrongs. It is the States 
which redress our grievances; which guarantee the rights of 
person and property; which make operative the franchises of 
habeas corpus and trial by jury, and which everywhere sur- 
round us in our homes and households and in all our daily 
avocations with an overreaching. and all-pervading atmo- 
sphere of protection.” 
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Vegetarianism. The Radical Cure for Intemperance. | 
New York: M. L. Holbrook | 
| 
| 


By Harriet P. FowLer. 

& Co. 

As its title imports, this pamphlet demonstrates by a very 
rational course of reasoning that a vegetarian diet is the 
radical cure for intemperance. We are inclined to recom- 
mend the diet to all our intemperate friends; but must ask a 
suspension of public opinion in our case, as we propose stick- 
ing to our ‘roast beef” yet a little while. Should we find 
that our “roast” is going to produce the effect upon us 
attributed to it by Miss Fowler, why—why we shall try 
vegetarianism. 


The Earl of Mayfield. A Novel. 

B. Peterson & Bros. 

The name of the author is not given; a serious drawhack, 
in our opinion, in every instance where it occurs. He or 
she (as the case may be) certainly can have no cause to be 
ashamed of the work. Its faults are those that many first- 
class writers frequently make, and while they are faults ser 
se, should not incur the dread of an avowal by the author, 
however timid he may be. ‘The story is above the general 
average, and reads well. It has the advantage of having 
but few characters, with good descriptions, excellent dia- 
logues, well-sustained interest, and contains all the elements 
of a successful novel, the whole being well told. It is de- 
serving of a prominent position in the field of modern 
fiction. 


Philadelphia: T. 





Horace Walpole and others have shown that Richard | 
ITI. was a handsome man, with no hump on his back, and 
that there is no proof that he was a murderer. M. Froude 
has undertaken to prove that Henry VIII. was only an in- 
nocent victim of a succession of utterly bad wives. Lucre- 
tia Borgia comes out of the crucible of modern research a 
pure and noble woman. If there was a William Tell, he 
. Never struck an apple with an arrow from his son’s head, 
Mr. Charles Deane has demonstrated that the story of Poca- 
hontas is moonshine. And now comes Mr. Holland, prov- | 
ing beyond question that the incidents of Paul Revere’s 
ride, as given in Mr. Lengfellow’s poem, and in the tradi- 
tions on which it rests, are almost all wrong. Had he 
waited twenty years longer it might have been impossible 
for him to assign to his great-grandfather, William Dawes, 
his true position as an actor in the eventful night before the 
“Concord fight.” It is another lesson in little of the utter 
uncertainty of history. The facts were these: 

It was known in Boston, several days before the rgth of 
April, that a British force was to be sent out, and its desti- 
nation was suspected, General Warren had selected two 
men as messengers to Hancock and Adams, and to rouse 
the people between Boston and Concord; one was Paul 
Revere, who was to go by boat to Charlestown, and thence 
to Lexington and Concord; the other was William Dawes 


(not Ebenezer Dorr), who was to go over the Neck (Charles- 
town) with the same destination. The starting of Revere 
and Dawes did not depend at all upon the signal lights on 
the old North Church. They were directed when to start 
by Warren himself. The signals were for notice to other 
patriots in Charlestown in case Revere failed to reach 
Charlestown and Dawes failed to pass the Neck. As a re- 
sult of those signals still another messenger was sent from 
Charlestown to Lexington, who was probably captured by 
the British guard. Revere was forced by the guard to go by 
way of Medford, insiead of directly through Cambridge. 
He reached Lexington about midnight, and roused Hancock 
and Adams, and in half an hour was joined by Dawes, who 
had waked the people on his way. They then rode together 
towards Concord, accompanied by Dr. Prescott. Revere 
was captured by the British, and did not reach Concord, 
though he escaped at Lexington. There is scarcely a doubt 
that Dawes did reach Concord, and aroused its people, and 
shared in the day’s work that followed. These facts sadly 
shatter the story as given by Mr. Longfellow, though they 
cannot dim the picturesque beauty of the poetry. Instead of 
Revere being mounted, booted and spurred on the Charles- 
town shore, waiting for the signal to start, he started from 
Boston, having first told a friend, previously agreed upon 
between Warren and himself, to hang out the signals, who 
therefore did not wait for 

The sound of arms and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the Grenadiers, 

Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

In the poem, also, the route Revere took and the time of 
his arrival at Lexington are both wrong. And as Revere 
did not reach Concord, it is not true that 

It was two by the village clock 
When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 


Painting is the music of colors, Architecture is the 


| music of proportions. There is a music also in the sculp- 
| tured marble. 


Music is the common and chardcteristic 
element of all tuese arts. The man who has the musical 
talent is so far equally fitted for them all; for music is not 
only chief among the fine arts, but it is emphatically the soul 
and life of all the rest; and it is for this reason that a great 
musician ‘ike Mozart will often be found to excel in more 
than one. Michael Angelo, born with a musical soul, was 
at once the best painter and the best architect of his age. 
Burns was as beautiful a singer as he was a genuine poet. 
Hogarth’s written “ Analysis of Beauty” is almost as cele- 
brated as his pictures, and he was as expert with the graver 
as with the pencil and the pen. So easy is the transition 
from poetry to music, which are absolutely inseparable as 
arts, that the lute of Orpheus and the harp of Homer, as 
well as that of David, are the symbols by which they are 
respectively recognized in modern times. The various fine 
arts are like the several notes in music; and music itself, in 
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this relation, is that harmonizing principle by which they are 
united into something like a single though complex art. 


But the element of music reaches to almost everything | 


around us. We are ourselves, first of all, subject to it. 
Excellence in nearly every intellectual pursuit depends 


greatly upon the possession of some taste in music. 


A Notable Literary Discovery.—Calvin’s first French 
Catechism, missing for three centuries and more, has been 
found. It was printed at Geneva in 1536, and its author’s 
first French work, excepting the preface to the New Testa- 
ment in Robert Olivetan’s Bible (1535). The discovery is 
of literary as well as of theological interest, because (as 
Bossuet himself admits) Calvin was one of the best writers 
of French of the century. Only a Latin version was thought 


to survive; but in the DuPuy collection of manuscripts at | 


the French National Library, M. H. Bordier stumbled upon 
a pamphlet in Gothic characters, containing forty-eight pages, 
not numbered, and having neither imprint nor author’s name. 
The title was “ Instruction et Confession de foy dont on use 
en l’Eglise de Geneve.” On comparing it with the Latin 
translation, the fact was established that this was a unique 
copy of the missing French Catechism. The book has just 
been printed at Geneva, an Elzevir edition of four hundred 
copies. Calvinism as presented in it is less hard, gloomy, 
and overwhelming than it became when “ time, reflection, 
contradiction, and dogmatic inflexibility had brought to its 
complete expression this vast theological construction,’ and 
there is noticeable under all the dryness of didactic form a 


certain emotion, a breath of spirituality. Calvin in it leaves 

aside theology, and only aims at edification. As for the 

style, the persistence of Latin forms in the construction of 

| the phrase and in the choice and sense of words is at once 
observed. 


Words Changing in Meaning.—What a number of 
words, originally harmless, have assumed a harmful as their 
later and secondary meaning; how many worthy have ac- 
quired an unworthy! Thus ‘“ knave” meant no more than 
lad; “ villain” than peasant ; “ boor’”’ than farmer; “ churl”’ 
than a strong fellow. ‘“ Time-server” was used, two hun- 


| dred years ago, quite as often in an honorable as a dishonor- 


able sense—serving the time. 

There was a time when “ conceits” had nothing conceited 
in them; “ officious” had reference to offices of kindness, 
and not of busy meddling; “moody” was that which per- 
tained to a man’s mood, without any gloom or sullenne3s be- 
ing implied. ‘ Demure” (which is the French de meurs of 
good manners) conveyed no hint, as it does now, of an over- 
doing of the outward demonstrations of modesty. 

In “crafty” and in “cunning” there was nothing of 
crooked wisdom implied, but only knowledge and skill; 
“ craft,’’ indeed, still retains very often its more honorable 
signification; a man’s craft being his skill, and then the trade 
in which he is skilled. And think you that the Magdalen 
could have given us the word “ maudlin” in its present con- 
temptous application, if the tears of penitential weeping had 
been held in due honor in the world ? 
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As the present is the time of the year when our house- 
wives are busy in putting up their winter fruit, the following 
may prove timely and suggestive to some of our male read- 
ers. It relates the experience of a gentleman who “ has 
been there,”’ as the saying goes: 

“* He went home one day last October and saw his wife 
putting up peaches in those old-fashioned tin cans that close 
with sealing-wax. She had an apron on, and two or three 
blotches of sealing-wax ornamented the floor, while the 
brindle cat under the table was licking a piece the size of a 
trade dollar, with assiduity and unction. 

“ ¢ See here, Maria,’ he said, ‘ you'll cripple yourself pre- 
sently with that hot wax.’ But she made him no answer. 
He continued, oracularly: ‘ Women never have any mechan- 
ical genius, any way. If there’s a way of doing anything 
wrong, they are sure to try it.’ , 

***Do you think you can do better ?’ she observed, with 
some acidity. 

“«¢ Why, of course I can,’ he replied, with extreme self- 
assertion. 

*«* Well, here, just distinguish yourself then.’ 

**So he sat down. She handed him a fresh can, just out 
of the hot water. He took it in his hand and dropped it as 
if he had been struck with lightning; while he stuck his 
finger in his mouth and looked sudden death at her because 
he couldn’t swear. She gave him a towel to hold the next 
one with, and he took it on his knee, lighted the sealing- wax 
stick, and commenced prodding around the top, but the bot- 


tom burnt his knee, and he jerked suddenly, bringing the 
wax across the back of his hand with fearful precision. 
Then he jumped up and howled, and dropped the can, which 
emptied a tablespoonful of fiery fruit into his slipper. This 
made him well-nigh frantic, and he went dancing about the 
kitchen like an inebriated dervish, waving the burning wax 
wildly, until a large drop detached itself from the flaming 
mass and dropped plump upon his nose. In his furious 
anger he kicked the offending can through the window, 
scattering its contents over the dog, who rushed into the 
street howling and raising an alarm of ‘ mad dog,’ which en- 
grossed the attention of the people within three squares. 
Then he submitted to be laid on the sofa and plastered with 
flour and sweet oil, until he looked like a badly-gotten-up 
scare-crow. He is now willing to make an affidavit the size 
of a barn door, that he will let the women be just as awkward 
as they choose.” 


A darkey who was chaffed about his habit of writing him- 
self down as *‘ Tomas,” put his critics down with, “ I under- 
stand all about dat, but you ought to know the Merican 
| language is very unregular, and der is more dan one right 
way to spell a man’s name in dis country.” 


* 





While a mother was brooding over her poverty, her little 
son said, ** Mamma, I think God hears when we scrape the 
| bottom of the barrel !”” 
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Our American exchanges are rapidly attaining an exalted 
position in the world of Wit and Humor, and our brethren 
across the water need to look well after their laurels, should 
they feel disinclined to lose their well-earned prestige in that 
line. About the latest good thing gotten off by one of these, 
is the following: 

“It was in Chicago, The lady was leaning on the arm of 
a wealthy and elegant young man, and leading her little 
daughter by the hand, when the child cried: ‘Oh, ma! look 
there! see that gentleman passing. Don't you know him ?’ 
‘N-no, my child.’ *‘ Why, mamma, he was pa last year.’”’ 


“Neal & Pray” was the title of a house in New Eng- 
land, of which both members were anything but religiously 
inclined. ‘* Robb & Steel’ was another firm in which both 
members were noted for their honorable character—quite as 
much as “ Wright & Justice,” who were their neighbors. 
““U. Ketchem & I. Cheatham”’ is a well-known old incon- 
gruity; but the marriage of Benjamin Bird, aged sixty, to 
Julia Chaff, aged twenty, showing that “an old bird may be 
caught by chaff,” is not so familiar; nor is the marriage of 
George Virtue to Susan Vice. These collections of familiar 
names are ‘*‘odd’’ enough; and so it is when we find in a 
newspaper paragraph that John Makepeace has been arrested 
for instigating a riot, or when Parson Playfair is charged 
with cheating at cards. 


A resident of Washington, Kentucky, took a vow that if 
ever he got drunk again he would whip himself all the way 
home from the tavern. He got drunk, and fulfilled his vow 
with such vigor that he could not stir out of bed for two 
weeks. 


“ How old are you, my son ?” asked a gentleman of the 
five-year-old heir of the house at which he was visiting. “I 
ain’t your son,”’ promptly responded the boy, “and I ain’t 
old, neither; I’m new.” 


“Yours squeezingly,” an English lover signed his let- 
ters, and he and his sweetheart usedeto go to sleep in the 
same arm-chair, with the same handkerchief over their faces, 
all of which the jury took into consideration when assessing 
. the damages for breach of promise. 


Child-faith.—The Saviour praised the faith of children 
when on earth, and said that older persons must have the 
spirit of little children if they would be saved. The follow- 
ing charming instance of faith came under our own observa- 
tion: When a child, who had lost her mother, was asked, 
“ What do you do without a mother to tell your trouble to?” 
she sweetly answered, “I go to the Lord Jesus; He was my 
mother’s friend, He is mine.” And in reply to another 
question, whether she thought Jesus Christ would attend to 
her, “ All I know is,” she at once replied, “ He says He 
will, and that’s enough for me!” 


Our funny friend of the Detroit Free Press, who is a 
genius in his line, appears to be quite ubiquitous in his way, 
and what he does not see or hear he supplies through the 
play of a lively imagination, Among the latest good things 





he gives us we find the following, under the title of the 
“ Truth: Teller :” 

A colored man known as Uncle Squills was yesterday cir- 
culating around the City Hall with a basket of popcorn, 
‘warranted to cure dyspepsia in its most aggravated form.” 
He had pretty fair luck for a while, but at length came across 
an official who nibbled at the corn, and remarked: 

“Uncle Squills, I had always supposed you to be an 
honest man.” 

“So L is, sah—so I is.” 

“T’m afraid not. Here you are selling popcorn under 
false pretences. You know perfectly well that this corn 
won’t cure dyspepsia.” 

“Well, sah—well’—stammered the old man, as he 
scratched his head. 

“Come now, Uncle Squills, own right up that this stuff 
won't cure dyspepsia,” urged the official. 

“Well, sah,” replied the old man, after a great mental 
struggle, “I am not dun certain ’bout the dishpepsy busi- 
ness, but, fo’ de Lawd, I do believe dat dis co’n will turn 
de wuss case of consumpshun wrong side out in less’n free 
days by de clock! I'll sort o’ weaken on dishpepsy, sah, 
but T’ll stick to consumpshun right frew de season, sale or 
no sale!” 

This is followed by “ The Man of Importance:”” 

Two boys, each employed in a different office on Griswold 
street, were yesterday licking a lot of one-cent stamps on a 
pile of circulars at the post-office, when one of them asked: 

“Has your boss got back from his summer trip yet ?” 

“Yes; has your’n ?” 

“Yes. Has anybody been around to the office to wel- 
come your boss home ?” 

“No; he’s been home three days and hasn’t had a caller.” 

“ Well, I guess he’s kind o’ second class,” continued the 
other, as he whacked on a stamp. “Over twenty folks were 
waiting in the office when my boss got home, and they said 
if he didn’t straighten up them accounts they’d make him 
trouble right along! He hadn’t hardly landed at the depot 
before most everybody knew he was home.” 


The tomato is masquerading about the market under more 
aliases than any one can shake a stick at. There are toma- 
toes, tomaters, tommaytoes, tommattuses, tommattoes, torma- 
toes, and the other day we heard a woman inquire: “ How 
d’ye sell your tornadoes ?” 


A member in the rhetorical class in a certain college had 
just finished his declamation, when the president said: ‘ Mr. 
, do you suppose a General would address his soldiers 


in the manner in which you spoke that piece?” “ Yes, sir, 
I do,” was the reply, “if he was half scared to death.” 


How to Treat the Girls, or a city chap’s cheap plan for 
satisfying his country cousins’ appetites.—The “ funny man” 
of the Record has been visiting our State Fair at the Per- 
manent Exhibition, it seems, judging from the following 
reports he sends in to his paper. 

The first thing noted by him were two young men with 
their high-lows elevated on the rail of the smoking depart- 
ment in the Exhibition building, discussing which one of 
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the two had gallanted the most country female cousins | 


around the show, and which had spent the most in these at- 
tentions. 

* Jimmy, my boy,” said the eldest, “I will let you into | 
the most magnificent scheme, if you cleave to it, and keep 
close pan, My country relatives come down in regiments, 
and with the biggest carpetsacks and appetites I ever beheld, 
I knew that the girls expected to be fed when I brought ’em 
out here, and when I tell you I stuffed seventeen, and stuffed 
’em full, on two dollars and seventy-two cents, you will say 
to yourself, ‘ old stock, you are drawing it out stiff;’ but it’s | 
true.” 

The listener pulled hard at his cigar, and then asked: 
** How in goodness did you do it ?” 

“ Like a breeze, my boy,” said the other. ‘ Popcorn 
halls and cider, that’s the bill of fare; popcorn and cider. 
There is something in a five-cent popcorn ball that just 
knocks a butter-brown country girl off her pins. I knew 
what the restaurants charged, so I would say, ¢ Girls, have a 
In a half 
hour they begin to get dry, and I chuck into each a three- 
cent glass of cider. When the cider grappies with the pop- 
corn, it begins to swell, and the country girls wonder how it 
is they don’t feel hungry; I walked ’em around until I get 
the popcorn pretty well banked in, and then I insist on treat- 
ing to a second, 


, 


popcorn ball ?’ and the girls would take it lively. 





Bill so far just thirteen cents for each gal. 
In about fifteen minutes I come around to a cider-press and 
give them another glass of juice. That settles the business. 
I can see the buttonholes stretching in their dresses, and I 
know that for sixteen cents a head I have satisfied the appe- 
tites which every gal of ’em has brought down here to be 
whetted up.” 

The listener, who said he expected ten new female coun- 
try cousins during the week, grabbed his friend warmly by 
the hand, and, with tears in his eyes, invited him to take a 
glass of lemonade. 

Judging from the character of the funny man’s subjects, 
we are led to believe that he must have had his eye set 
for the “ green uns.”” Here are some samples of what 
caught his ear: 

**Marm, if you want to see more fun than a yaller dog in 
a hornet’s nest, jist go and see them chaps and gals on 
skeets. They jist start out like a new plow first; then they 
give a wobble, then whoop they come down kerflop, like a 
rotten pumpkin on a barn floor.” 

The old lady, with a perceptible tone of reproof in her 
voice, replied : 

“Sairey Jane, skeeting in summer is all moonshine. This 
ere Fair is got up to teach us somewhat, and is not a place 
fur flopping on a board floor, Come right down here, an’ I 
will show you an amazing sight, where they bake nothing 
but glass goblets and cook fancy thingembobs,” 

They then shot off in the direction of the glass-works. 





“Oh, my; what delicious little cows!’ remarked a lady to 
her escort, while peeping over the rails at the Ayrshire 
stock. 


“Fine cattle, miss,” said an attendant, poking up the 


beasts. 
* Do they give much milk ?”’ pursued the young lady. 
* Right smart quantity,” replied the man. 





“I presume the big cows on the other side are the butter 


| cows,” said the young lady. 


“Qh, no,” said the man from rural parts; “the cows that 
give butter are down there,” and he sent the pair to the 


| space where churns are exhibited. 


Burglar Proof.—The following we take from the Lon- 
don Court Fournal,and most respectfully commend it to the 
attention of our New York friends: 

* Another burglary on my square last night,” said old Dr. 
Willis, while dining with his partner the other evening. 
‘** For my own part |’m tired of paying taxes for the privilege 
of being robbed. I don’t really see how the police can help 
arresting some thieves now and then, if only by accident, 
unless, indeed, the police are the burglars themselves. 
is it that you are never robbed, Joe?” 
the world. 


How 
“ Simplest thing in 
All you need is a little knowledge of human 
nature. Now, I’ll bet there are three or four policemen in 
this house at the present moment. Let's go and see.”’ And 
Toe led the way down into the basement, and the company 
peeped through the kitchen door. Sure enough, there sat 
four officers. One was fixing the fire, one was picking 
chickens, while the others were shelling peas, and singing a 
chorus from Pinafore. ‘ Well, I’m blessed!” said old 
Willis, “ how do you manage it?”’ “ Easy as rolling off a 


log. I keep a pretty servant girl!” 


A woman who was having her first introduction to the 
telephone was told by the operator to place the instrument 
to her ear and listen to the words the wire would speak to 
her. ‘And now,” she said, in all innocence, “ shall I talk 
with the other ear ?” 


A park policeman seeing a yellow dog near two hand- 
somely-dressed women, approaches respectfully, and says; 
** Does this beauchiful litle creachure belong to you, 
ladies ?”?_ ** Mercy, no!” Park policeman (lifting his cane), 
* Get out o’ here, you beast.” 


In response to a question as to his business, a witness re- 
plied, “1 am a retailer of wet goods.” “ Wet goods!” ex- 
claimed the judge, “ What are they?” Liquors, your 
Honor,” said the witness. ‘Oh, yes, I see; you mix ’em 


with water,’ responded his Honor. 


A man of Fourth street, going home at a late hour of the 
night, saw that the occupants of a house standing flush with 
the street had left a window up, and he desired to warn 


| them and prevent burglary. Putting his head into the win- 
| dow, he called out, “ Hello! good peop—” 


That was all he 
said. A whole pailful of water struck him in the face, and 
as he staggered back a woman shrieked out, “ Didn't I tell 
you what you would get if you wasn’t home by nine o’clock ?” 


A Denominational Joke.—A party of Baptist clergy- 
men were blue-fishing off Martha’s Vineyard the other day. 
A question arose as to whether a certain specimen was really 
a blue fish. “ We call ’em Eapltists,’’ said a native fisher- 
The Baptist clergyman rather eagerly asked why. 
*’Case they spile so soon arter they're taken out o’ the 
water.” 


man, 





